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PENNSYLVANIA’S  NOBLEST  GA:ME  BIRD 

Wild  turkeys,  once  quite  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  were  almost  ex- 
terminated. They  need  the  shelter  afforded  by  game  i-efuges  to  protect 
them  from  over  shooting.  These  turkeys  were  feeding  from  a wire 
basket  filled  with  corn. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pennsylvania  lias  been  widely  heralded  as  the  State  whieli  in  all 
probability,  has  attained  greatest  sneeess  in  game  administration,  and 
much  credit,  perhaps  too  much,  has  been  given  to  her  system  of  game 
refuges.  Nevertheless,  game  refuges  have  ])layed  an  imiiortant  part 
in  mak'ng  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  best,  if  not  tlie  best,  game  State  in 
the  Union.  It  ha.s  been  truthfully  said,  “game  refuges  are  a one  hun- 
dred per  cent  insurance  of  a continued  game  sujiply".  Pennsylvania’s 
efferts  to  preserve  the  American  system  of  free  shooting,  by  providing 
Ccmmonwealth  owned  or  controlled  public  hunting  grounds,  especially 
those  surrounding  refuges,  are  a’so  worthy  of  note.  i\lore  than  a half 
million  hunters  in  the  Commonwealth  are  in  accord  with  the  system 
fostered,  and  put  into  practical  effect  by  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
mi.ssioners. 

Whatever  credit  is  due  to  mortals,  for  sucee.ssfully  increasing  game 
in  Pennsylvania,  belongs  to  a small  group  of  intrepid  game  conserva- 
tionists and  sportsmen  who  as  early  as  1895  realized  the  seriousness 
of  the  game  situation.  They  labored  to  conserve  what  little  game  still 
remained  at  that  time  as  a nucleus  for  the  present  abundance.  They 
visioned  a system  of  refuges  Avherein  game  woidd  be  given  absolute 
protection.  For  years  they  fought  legislative  battles  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  workable  protective  measures.  The  outstanding  pioneer 
of  this  group  who  unselfishly  devoted  his  time  and  private  funds 
to  furnish  sport  for  the  future  was  Dr.  Joseph  II.  Kalbfus,  for  twenty- 
four  years,  1895  to  1919,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  for  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners.  To  John  ]\I.  Phillips  is  due  the 
credit  for  conceiving  the  idea  of  creating  a system  of  game  refuges 
within  the  Commonwealth.  And  to  such  men  as  William  i\I.  Kennedy. 
James  II.  Worden,  and  Dr.  Charles  B.  Penrose,  sportsmen  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  ])ioneer  work  in  developing  an  effective 
game  administrative  program. 

Sportsmen  in  this  and  other  States  almost  daily  request  information 
concerning  Penn.sylvania ’s  system  of  game  refuges  and  ])ublic  hunt- 
ing grounds,  which  requests  have  prompted  the  writing  of  this  bulletin. 
In  it  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover  the  subject  of  game  refuges 
and  public  hunting  grounds  rather  fully  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  a general  idea  of  how  game  resources  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
admini.stered  and  financed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  write  an  entertain- 
ing narrative  but  instead  to  tell  plain  facts.  The  ))rimary  jiTirpose 
of  the  bulletin  is  to  give  Pennsylvania’s  si)ortsmen  a better  insight 
in  what  ha.s,  and  is  being  done  to  improve  hunting,  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  game  through  the  system  of  refuges  and  by  creating  ])ublic 
hunting  grounds. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  GAME  ADMINISTRATION 

Tlie  administration  of  Pennsylvania’s  game  resonrees  has  been 
carried  on  for  thirty-five  years  by  a board  of  non-salaried,  public 
spirited  sportmen  with  but  one  purpose  in  view — the  conservation 
and  increase  of  valuable  wild  life  in  fields  and  woods.  The  volume 
of  work  now  involved,  witli  its  many  ramifications,  reqiiires  a thor- 
oughly trained  corps  of  officers,  organized  to  conduct  affairs  systematic- 
ally and  effectively.  The  organization  in  Pennsylvania  includes  an 
executive  secretary,  the  administrative  head  who  is  appointed  by  the 
Hoard.  Under  him  are  bureaus  delegated  Avith  the  administration  of 
definite  activities.  Each  bureau  is  under  the  direction  of  a chief  who 
is  assisted  by  a specially  trained  personnel. 

The  organization  in  the  field  includes  seven  division  supervisors, 
each  in  charge  of  a section  of  the  Commonwealth.  They  are  directly 
res]mnsible  for  efficient  management  in  the  field  and  have  supervision 
over  district  game  protectors,  assistant  game  protectors,  game  refuge 
kee])ers  and  deputy  game  protectors.  The  latter  are  non-salaried. 

Administrative  jiolicies  are  determined  by  the  Board  and  ])ut  into 
effect  by  the  executive  secretary  through  the  various  bureau  chiefs. 
Division  supervisors  in  the  field  constitute  clearing  houses  through 
which  instructions  are  transmitted  from  headquarters  to  the  field  and 
where  reports  and  requests  for  instructions,  assistance,  equipment,  etc., 
are  assorted  and  transmitted  with  suitable  recommendations  to  the 
respective  biireaus. 

REFUGES  AND  PUBLIC  HUNTING  GROUNDS 

A\  HAT  A GAME  REFUGE  IS 

A game  refuge,  as  constituted  in  Pennsylvania,  is  nothing  more  or 
less  tlian  an  area  of  good  game  breeding  territory,  upon  which  no 
hunting  whatever  is  permitted,  and  Avhere  game  may  live  and  multiply 
under  natural  conditions.  The  area  selected  for  a refuge  should  be 
one  pi'oducing  an  abundant  supply  of  natural  game  food  Avith  ample 
cover  and  Avell  AA’atered,  although  coA^er  and  Avater  are  of  secondary 
importance  to  food.  It  is  useless  to  create  a refuge  Avhere  these 
requisites  are  lacking.  Give  game  a chance  to  liA^e  and  propagate 
Avithin  its  natural  breeding  grounds,  undisturbed  insofar  as  possible 
by  man  or  beast,  and  a natural  increase  can  be  expected.  Nature 
is  lavish  in  her  provisions  for  reproduction  of  kind,  AAdrether  it  be 
plant  or  animal  life,  and  game  is  certain  to  increase  Avhen  protected 
from  guns,  traps,  snares  and  predatory  animals.  Even  before  the 
saturation  ])oint  for  the  prescribed  area  is  reached,  a portion  of  the 
annual  increase  Avanders  outside  the  refuge  and  becomes  legal  game 
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for  sport.  Predatory  animals  must,  of  course,  be  kept  under  control, 
preferably  by  systematic  trapping. 

A game  refuge  should  be  a real  sanctuary  for  game  and  birds  and 
should  not  be  entered  by  hiimans  any  more  than  necessary,  especially 
during  breeding  seasons.  As  entry  is  seldom  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  larger  refuges,  very  few  persons  ever  go  within  the  wire  lines. 
Pennsylvania  does  not  approve  the  policy  occasionally  observed  else- 
where, that  of  giving  complete  protection  to  a few  species  of  game 
within  a prescribed  area,  and  permitting  other  species  to  be  legally 
taken  within  the  .so-called  refuge.  It  seems  preferable  to  ])rotect  all 
species  from  the  hunter  and  should  there  be  a surplus  of  any  species 
they  may  be  trapped  by  game  officials  for  stocking  purposes  in  other 
localities.  To  be  efficiently  managed  and  protected  a refuge  should  be 
under  the  care  of  a keeper.  Large  refuges  require  a man’s  full  at- 
tention but  small  ones  do  not  warrant  this  and  can  be  fairly  well 
cared  for  on  a part  time  basis. 

There  is  no  intention  of  attempting  to  confine  game  within  a 
refuge.  In  fact,  fencing  a refuge  would  be  poor  policy,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  difficulty  at  times  of  obtaining  food.  During  certain 
seasons  or  perhaps  during  certain  years  natural  food  within  a refuge 
may  be  scarce,  at  least  for  certain  species,  and  it  becomes  nece.ssary 
to  search  elsewhere  for  food.  Then,  too,  it  is  intended  that  sui'jfius 
game  propagated  should  wander  to  the  surrounding  public  hunting 
grounds  to  furnish  sport. 

Game  quickly  realizes  the  protection  offered  by  a refuge  and  in- 
stinctively seeks  safety  within  it  when  chased  by  hunters.  Many  such 
experiences  are  reported  by  hunters  who  tell  of  chasing  a deer  or 
bear,  or  perhaps  wounding  one  of  these  animals,  and  if  a refuge 
happens  to  be  nearby,  the  animal  immediately  retreats  into  it.  Grouse 
and  wild  turkeys  are  no  exception,  the  greater  majority  observed  feed- 
ing near  a refuge  fiy  into  the  refuge  when  disturbed.  During  the 
first  few  days  of  the  open  season  for  deer  and  bear,  if  there  happens 
to  be  a fresh  fall  of  snoAV,  refuge  keepers  invariably  report  seeing 
a great  many  more  tracks  entering  a refuge  than  leaving  it. 

Peculiarly  enough  many  persons  have  the  impressions  that  a refuge 
teems  with  wild  life,  and  that  much  game  can  be  seen  simply  by 
strolling  through  .such  an  area.  This  is  a mistake ; a game  refuge  is 
not  a zoological  garden.  One  might  pass  through  a refuge  time  and 
time  again  without  seeing  a single  animal  or  bird.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  present  but  seek  cover  at  the  approach  of  a human  being. 

AVH.IT  PUBLIC  HUXTIXG  GROUXDS  ARE 

Any  land  upon  which  the  public  is  privileged  to  hunt  may  be  con- 
sidered public  hunting  grounds,  but  the  term  as  used  here  is  in  a 
more  restricted  sense.  It  appbe.s  to  lands  jnirchased  or  leased  by  the 
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I'hotograph  by  :\Ir.  Seth  10.  Gordon. 
SIMtlXO  CREEK  ; 

STATE  GAME  I.ANDS  NUMBER  2S  ; ELK  COT’NTY 
Fisliini;  stream';  are  a valiialde  asset  t<>  lands  pnreliased  by  tlie  Game 
< '(iiiimissioii. 


TIGNESTA  VALLEY; 

STATE  GAME  LANDS  NUMBER  2'.):  AVARREN  COUNTY 


SEA'ERELY  T'.CRNED  AREA: 

LACKAAYANNA  COUNTY 

Forest  lin's  not  only  destroy  same  but  its  natural  food  as  well.  A fire  left 
this  area  practically  barren  of  vesetation  and  stime  not  bnrned  was  compelled 
to  travel  (dsewliero  for  food. 
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Board  of  Game  Gommissioners  except  sncdi  |)i)rtioii;?  set  aside  as  refuses. 
It  may  also,  in  a sense,  be  a])i)lied  to  Gtate  Forests  whicli  are  under 
tlie  control  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  since  they  ai'c 
Commonwealth  owned  and  open  to  the  pnhlic.  It  has  been  tlie  Game 
Commission’s  policy  for  many  years  to  insist  on  having  control  of 
lands  surrounding  game  refuges  so  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  there- 
from can  be  safeguarded  for  use  of  the  general  pnhlic.  Shonid  the 
commission  not  have  complete  control  of  snrrounding  lands,  individ- 
uals or  clubs  might  purchase  or  lease  tliem  and  prohibit  trespassing, 
thus  appropriating  to  their  own  selfish  purposes  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  refuge  established  and  maintained  from  the  sports- 
men’s money. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  original  proi:)onents  of  Commonwealth- 
owned  lands  and  her  sportsmen  have  supported,  and  will  continue  to 
support  any  form  of  legislation  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  lands 
which  are  available  for  recreational  purposes.  This  was  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  1927  they  sponsored  the  increase  of  seventy-five  cents 
to  the  resident  hunter’s  license  to  provide  more  funds  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  State  Game  Lands. 

TY1*ES  OF  GAME  REFUGES 

The  system  of  refuges  includes  two  distinct  types.  The  larger  and 
more  important  class,  of  which  there  are  thirty-foiu-  (one  recently 
having  been  abandoned),  are  termed  State  Game  Refuges,  or  more 
commonly,  primary  refuges.  They  are  considered  permanently  estab- 
lished, usually  located  on  lands  owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  of 
sufficient  size  to  warrant  regular  employment  of  a game  refuge  keei)cr, 
and  created  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  both  large  and  small  game 
within  a contiguous  area. 

Of  lesser  importance  are  the  Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges,  sixty- 
seven  of  which  are  maintained  at  this  time.  They  are  not  considei-ed 
permanent,  generally  located  on  privately-owned  lands  for  whicli  the 
Game  Commission  leases  only  the  hunting  rights  for  a jieriod  of  ten 
or  more  years,  and  are  somewhat  nearer  thickly  poinilated  districts 
where  high  land  values  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  Com- 
monwealth to  purchase  the  lands.  They  are  intended  mainly  for  the 
protection  of  small  game,  usually  smaller  in  size  than  the  primaries, 
and  their  protection  is  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  local  protectors 
and  interested  sportsmen.  Wherever  possible  a nearby  resident  is 
commissioned  a deputy  game  protector,  classed  as  an  auxiliary  refuge 
keeper,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  refuge.  Such  men  are  not  jiaid 
a salary,  but  are  employed  on  a ]ier  diem  basis  for  .sjiecial  work  Avhen 
required. 
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DEVEIiOPMENT  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

The  lirst  pi'iinary  j-efuge  was  placed  on  State  Forest  lands  in  Clinton 
Connty  in  1905,  J'ollowing  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved 
i\Iay  11,  1905.  ]’>v  1915  eight  more  were  similarly  established.  The 

Assembly  that  year  anthoi'ized  the  Game  Commission  to  lease  lands 


PhotoKraiihs  by  Kefusi’  Ki'cpor  W.  F.  .Mh.soii. 

JIKEl’inO  KEEl’EirS  IIEADUUAKTERS  : 

STATE  GAtNIE  KEEECtt  NEMl’.EK  1:  CLINTON  COUNTY 
Tlic  iipiK'i-  ])li(il<)f,n-ai)li  slidws  a ver.v  ikmuI.v  constructed  dwelling  occupied  by 
various  Ucl'iige  K('eiiers  lor  many  years.  It  was  replaced  in  1927  by  the 
standard  t.vp<‘  of  laiilding  shown  in  the  lower  picture. 

Here  the  keeper  and  his  family  reside  within  a vast  expanse  of  good  hunting 
territory  pundiased  for  State  Forest  purposes.  The  nearest  town  is  twelve 
ndles  and  in  winter  can  Ik'  reached  onl.v  on  snow  shoes. 
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and  General  Harry  C.  Trexler  of  Allentown  promptly  ottered  10,000 
acres  of  ideal  game  territory  in  Carbon  County,  his  offer  being  ac- 
cepted, as  were  also  three  others  that  year.  By  1919  twenty-four 
primaries  had  been  created,  eighteen  on  State  Forests  and  six  on  leased 
lands.  It  then  became  apparent  that  leasing  privately-owned  lands 
was  not  good  policy,  and  the  General  Assembly  in  1919  authorized 
the  Game  Commission  to  purchase  .siiitahle  areas  from  the  sports- 
men’s fund.  No  neAV  leases  for  primary  refuges  were  entered  into 
thereafter. 

In  1917  what  Avas  knOAvn  as  the  Auxiliary  Game  Preserve  Act 
became  laAv.  Its  ])urpose  Avas  to  lease  lands  Aipon  Avhich  to  create  a 
large  number  of  sanctuaries  principally  in  small  game  teridtory.  The 
restrictions  contained  in  the  Act  Avere  too  severe  and  individuals  Avere 
adverse  to  offer  their  lands.  Consequently  the  Act  failed  its  purpose. 
A new  Auxiliary  Act  Avas  passed  in  1919  Avhich  gave  the  Game  Com- 
mission authority  to  make  its  oavu  regulations  and  by  the  end  of  that 
year  six  tracts  had  been  leased  and  auxiliaries  created. 

After  1919  the  commission  was  in  a better  position  to  safeguard 
the  sport.smen’s  interest  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  Avhat  they 
Avanted,  by  purchasing  lands  upon  AA'hich  to  create  the  larger  and 
more  expensiA'e  primary  refuges,  and  by  establishing  numerous  auxili- 
aries, using  lands  for  Avhich  only  the  hunting  rights  need  be  leased. 
Each  successive  General  Assembly  made  changes  in  laAA'S  affecting 
game  refiiges  and  public  hunting  grounds,  but  none  of  any  great  con- 
sequence until  1927  Avhen  the  resident  hunter’s  license  Avas  increased 
seventy-five  cents  to  provide  funds  with  AAdiich  to  i)urchase  more  lands. 
The  commission  is  noAv  concentrating  on  the  purchase  of  good  game 
territory  throughout  the  CommoiiAvealth,  and  have  discontinued  any 
special  efforts  toward  acquiring  auxiliary  refuge  lands. 

SIZE  OF  REFUGES 

The  size  of  a game  refuge  may  or  may  not  be  of  great  importance 
under  normal  conditions.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  requirements 
Avhieh  should  be  considered  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  area 
and  its  bounds.  As  a usual  thing  the  size  depends  more  or  less  on 
circumstances  or  conditions  OA'er  AA'hich  game  authorities  haA'e  little  or 
no  control.  Among  the  governing  factoi's  as  to  size  the  folloAving  are 
imrtinent : 

1.  The  kind  or  kinds  of  game  animals  or  birds  it  is  desired  to 
protect  and  increase  in  numbers. 

2.  The  cruising  radius  of  game  in  search  for  food. 

3.  The  extent  of  territory  owned  or  under  control  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Customarily  not  more  than  20%  of  such  area  is 
set  aside  as  refuge. 
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4.  Natni'e  of  tlie  toitography  and  the  existence  of  roads  and  trails 
■\\4iich  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  refuge  boundary. 

5.  The  extent  and  quantity  of  natural  game  food  and  cover,  and 
of  -water. 

fi.  Tile  extent  of  the  area  -wliich  can  be  effectively  protected  or 
administered. 

A comparatively  small  area,  100  to  300  acres,  is  ample  for  small 
game  including  ruffed  grouse,  squirrels,  rabbits  and  bob-white  quail, 
as  their  cruising  radius  in  search  for  food  is  seldom  as  much  as  half 
a mile.  To  obtain  best  results  a some-what  larger  area,  300  to  500 
acres,  appears  best  for  wild  tui'keys.  Deer  and  bear  range  much 
farther  and  consequently  should  be  provided  with  a still  greater  extent 
of  territory  in  which  to  live  and  breed  in  safety.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  a refuge  for  large  game,  as  well  as  for  small 
game  naturally  exi.sting  on  the  area,  shoiild  contain  approximately 
2,500  acres.  It  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  close 
to  hunting  a larger  area  than  is  essential  to  produce  desired  results. 
Such  policy  is  of  the  greatc.st  importance  in  a State  having  so  large 
a hunting  ])0])ulatinn.  At  times  fields  and  woods,  where  the  best 
hunting  is  found,  are  literally  over-run  with  gunners.  It  is  im- 
jmrtant,  therefoi-e,  to  limit  the  size  of  refuges  to  the  minimum  leaving 
as  much  land  as  ])0ssible  open  to  hunting. 

There  is  no  ])rovision  of  law  limiting  the  size  of  a primary  refuge. 
exce])t  that  it  may  not  exceed  ten  miles  at  its  greatest  transverse 
dimension.  Thirteen  of  the  thirty-four  primaries  now  maintained 
contain  2,500  acres  or  more,  the  large.st  containing  3,970  acres.  The 
i-emaining  twenty-one  are  smaller,  the  smallest  containing  only  655 
acres.  Likewise  thei'e  is  no  pi-ovision  of  law  limiting  the  size  of  an 
area  which  the  commission  inay  lease  upon  which  to  create  an  auxiliary 
refuge.  It  is  the  ])olicy  of  the  Board,  however,  to  establish  no  auxiliary 
of  less  than  100  aci-es.  Eighteen  of  the  auxiliaries  thus  far  established 
range  in  size  from  100  to  200  acres  and  the  largest  contains  2,272 
acres.  The  average  size  i.s  407  acres. 

THE  REFUGE  BOUNDARY 

The  boundary  line  of  a refuge  should  be  so  located  as  to  make 
patrolling  as  ea.sy  as  possible,  and  the  line  must,  of  course,  l)e  plainly 
mai'ked  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  innocent  trespass  within  the 
refuge.  The  location  of  the  line,  after  the  general  area  is  fixed,  largely 
de])ends  upon  topograi)hy,  and  to  a lesser  degree  iipoii  the  existence 
of  driveable  roads,  log-roads,  tram  grades  and  trails,  which  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  reduce  the  cost  of  establishment  as  well  as  future 
maintenance.  All  brush,  down  tindier  and  debris  are.  removed  from  the 
refuge  boundary.  The  line  is  then  mowed  annually  during  August 
and  September  with  a brush  scythe  to  keep  it  clean  of  weeds  and 
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sprout  growth.  Lines  surrounding  primaries  are  usually  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  w'idtli,  Avliile  those  surrounding  auxiliaries  are  more  often  only 
six  feet. 


ROUNDAItY  OF  STATE  GA.ME  REFUGE  XTJ:\IBER  22; 
UNION  COUNTY 

The  ledge  on  the  right  is  known  as  ‘‘Porcupine  Rocks’’ 


BOUNDARY  OF  STATE  GAME  REFUGE  NUiMBETt  IS; 
iMIFFLIN  COUNTY 


A single  strand  'of  No.  0 galvanized  smooth  iron  wire,  altacdied  to 
trees  or  posts  four  to  five  feet  above  the  ground,  is  almost  invariably 
stretched  around  the  tract  along  the  inside  edge  of  the  boundary  line. 
Occasionally,  in  the  case  of  auxiliaries  in  open  territory,  existing  fences 
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make  it  miiieeessai'y  to  put  up  new  -wire.  Fn  genei-al,  lio\vever,  tlie 
single  strand  of  wii-e  is  eonsidei'ed  preferable  since  it  is  intended 
merely  to  attract  the  attention  of  liunters,  and  not  to  confine  game. 


P.OPNDAKY 


OF  STATF  GA.MK  REFUGE  NUMRER  20: 
WAtiREN  COUNTY 


An  ahamloiH'd  tram  grade  served  the  i)nrpose  with  comparatively  little 
expenditure  of  money. 


rouxoary  of  state  game  refuge  X1*MRER  n : 

EACKAtVAXXA  COUNTY 

Refuge  Keeper  R.ailer.  in  the  foreground,  picked  many  rocks  from  the  line 
hut  some  of  them  were  most  too  large  for  him  to  handle. 
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Refuge  notices  or  signs  ai’e  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  trees 
or  posts,  or  hung  onto  the  wire,  about  150  feet  apart.  For  each  tyi)e 
of  refuge,  two  kinds  of  signs  are  provided.  The  most  serviceable, 
conspicuous,  as  well  as  attractive  sign,  are  those  made  of  metal,  finished 
with  a red  background  and  white  embossed  letters.  Less  durable  signs, 
but  no  less  important,  are  those  of  carboard  vipon  which  rules  and 
regulations  governing  refuges  are  printed.  Metal  and  cardboard  signs 
are  usually  alternated  along  the  refuge  boundary,  and  are  replaced 
as  they  become  unsightly  or  unserviceable. 

Sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  have  a remarkably  wholesome  respect  for 
a game  refuge,  knowing  its  value  to  them,  and  rarely  is  there  a ease 
reported  where  a hunter  knowingly  enters  a refuge  during  open 
season,  and  seldom  during  the  closed  season.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  system  is  this  respect  so  uniformly  held  by  the  Com- 
momvealth’s  army  of  hunters.  If  all  game  laws  were  as  religiously 
obseiwed  as  those  dealing  with  the  refuge  system,  arrests  for  violations 
would  be  almost  nil.  On  the  other  hand,  should  hunters  lose  this 
respect,  the  refuge  system  would  become  greatly  weakened. 

COST  OF  CREATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

It  is  rather  impractical  to  quote  costs  for  e.stablishing  and  maintain- 
ing refuges  and  pid)lic  hunting  grounds  since  they  are  so  variable,  and 
even  fair  averages  are  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Expenditures  for  estab- 
lishing refuges  depend  on  many  factors,  including  size,  type,  to- 
pography, width  of  boundary,  nature  and  age  of  growth  to  be  removed 
from  the  boundary,  and  the  existence  of  old  roads  or  trails  advantage 
of  which  may  be  taken  to  lessen  cutting  and  mowing.  The  circum- 
ference of  a refuge  may  vary  from  a mile  to  ten  miles,  and  the  bound- 
ary line  may  be  six  to  twelve  feet  in  width.  Cutting  out  the  boundary 
line,  not  including  overhead,  may  cost  as  little  as  a few  dollars  per 
mile,  or  may  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars. 

Wire  customarily  used  to  encircle  a refuge  costs  about  thirteen  dol- 
lars per  mile,  but  transporting  this  wire  may  increase  the  cost  to 
twenty  or  more  dollars  per  mile  delivered  on  the  ground.  If  trees 
are  available  upon  which  to  fa.sten  the  wire,  it  can  be  strung  for  six 
to  ten  dollars  per  mile,  but  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  erect  posts 
for  this  purpose,  materially  increasing  the  cost.  Steel  angle  posts  can 
be  purchased  at  about  twenty-five  cents  each,  and  transportation  and 
planting  the  posts  may  amount  to  an  additional  twenty-five  cents  each. 

Approximately  thirty-five  signs  are  required  for  posting  a mile  of 
boundary  line.  Their  cost,  half  of  them  being  metal,  amounts  to  five 
or  six  dollars  per  mile  depending  on  fransporfation  and  whether  or 
not  suitable  trees  are  available  upon  which  to  fasten  them. 
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The.se  items  of  cost,  chargeable  against  establishment  or  the  original 
investment,  are  of  minor  importance,  however,  compared  to  the  cost 
of  the  land  if  purchased,  and  the  cost  of  eonstrncting  a suitable  home 
in  which  to  house  the  refuge  keeper  and  his  family  where  this  is 
necessary. 

Maintenance  costs  also  vary  widely  and  depend  on  numerous  condi- 
tions and  circumstances.  The  princi])al  maintenance  cost  of  a primary 
refuge  is  the  keeper’s  salary  and  his  transportation.  Auxiliary  refuges 
cost  comparatively  little  to  maintain.  The  principal  actual  cash  outlay 
is  for  the  emjdoyment  of  one  or  more  men  in  late  summer  on  a per 
diem  basis  to  mow  the  boundary  line,  and  during  the  hunting  season 
of  a de])nty  game  i)roteetor  to  occasionally  patrol  the  refuge  line. 

At  this  time  considerable  areas  of  land  are  being  purchased  with 
the  ultimate  idea  of  establishing  refuges  on  parts  thereof.  In  the  mean- 
time they  constitute  nothing  more  than  jiublic  hunting  grounds.  Their 
original  cost  includes,  besides  the  actual  price  paid  for  the  land,  the 
cost  of  title  examination  and  boundary  surveys.  Their  maintenance 
cost  is  slight,  including  little  more  than  the  annual  mowing  of  the 
boundary  line  and  five  cents  per  acre  paid  the  counties  and  townships 
in  lieu  of  taxes. 

To  convey  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  creating  and  maintaining  refuges 
and  public  hunting  grounds,  the  following  statements  are  given.  They 
are  based  in  part  on  actual  costs  and  part  on  needed  exi)enditures  for 
which  money  has  not  always  been  available.  In  fact,  more  on  ideal 
than  actual  conditions  and  circmmstances.  The  estimate  for  a primary 
refuge  contemplates  the  purchase  of  7,500  acres  of  land  required  for 
a refuge  of  about  2,500  acres,  with  5,000  acres  of  surrounding  public 
hunting  grounds.  That  for  an  auxiliary  is  based  on  a refuge  of  300 
acres  established  on  State  Forest  lands  or  on  lands  leased  for  which 
no  rental  is  paid. 

PRIMARY  REFUGE— 2,500  ACRES 


( Investment  Ineludins  Cost  of  Kstalili.slinient  : 

ToOO  .acres  of  land  .at  .$.3.00  per  aia-e  .$22 , .500 . 00 

Title  examination  and  boundar.v  .survey  2,77.5.00 

( 'onstrnction  of  Refuge  Keeper'.?  dwelling  (i.. 500. 00 

AVater  and  sewage  systems  for  Refuge  Keeper's  headquarters  ..  .500.00 

( 'onstruction  of  barn  and  other  small  outbuildings  2,000.00* 

Telephone  communication  300.00 

Eciuipment,  including  horse,  wagon,  hariu'ss,  saddle,  tools,  etc.  400.00 

Refuge  wire  and  boundary  jjosters  100.00 

Labor;  cutting  out  refuge  line,  stringing  wire  and  i)osting 

notices  740.00 

.Miscellaneous  expenses  .50.00 

Sutler  vision  100.00 


Total  .$30,025.00 

*If  garage  instead  of  barn  is  furnished  deduct  about  $1,000.00. 
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Annual  Maintenance  : 

Salary  of  Refuge  Keeper  ($900  to  .$1,200')  

Traveling  expenses,  telephone,  postage,  etc 

Horse  feed  

Horse  shoeing,  repairs  to  wagons,  harness,  etc 

Additional  tools  and  equipment  

Protection  from  forest  tires  

Winter  feed  for  game  

Assistance  in  mowing  refuge  line  

Assistance  in  mowing  boundary  lines  of  lands  purchased  

Fixed  charges  on  lands  purchased,  in  lieu  of  taxes  

Planting  trees  and  shrubs  

Repairing  roads  and  trails  

Maintenance  of  buildings  comprising  Refuge  Keepers  head(piarters 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  including  posters  

Supervision  

Total  


AUXILIARY  REFUGE— 300  ACRES 

Established  Cost : 

Labor;  cutting  out  refuge  line,  stringing  wire,  posting  notices, 

etc 

IVi  re  and  staples  

Tools  and  equipment 

Advertising  as  required  l>y  law  

Signs  : metal  and  cardboard  

Supervision  


Total  $288.00 

Annual  Maintenance  : 

Labor;  mowing  refuge  line,  repairing  wire  and  reposting  $7.1.00 

Protection  from  forest  fires  2.1.00 

Protection  from  trespass  7.5.00 

Feeding  game  in  winter  25.00 

Supervision  60.00 


Total  .$260.00 


LANDS  USED  FOR  REFUGES  AND  HUNTING 

HOW  OBTAINED 

Lands  upon  which  to  establi.sh  game  refuges  and  to  provide  public 
hunting  grounds  may  be  obtained  in  four  different  ways.  Tlie  most 
satisfactory  method  is  by  purchase.  Such  lands  are  designated  State 
Game  Lands.  The  next  best  method  is  through  the  u.se  of  State  Forests. 
The  third  and  least  .satisfactory  method  is  by  leasing  privately  owned 
land,s.  The  fourth  is  by  lea.sing  the  hunting  rights  only,  which  method 
is  followed  for  the  creation  of  auxiliaries. 

BY  PURCHASE 

The  purchase  of  lands  is  considered  best  since  such  lands  are  to 
remain  publically  owned  for  all  time,  and  since  they  may  be  so  managed 
by  the  Game  Commis.sion  as  to  be  most  beneficial  for  the  production 
and  welfare  of  game.  Also  there  is  no  better  way  to  preserve  the 
American  system  of  free  shooting  than  by  the  outright  purchase  of 
hunting  grounds.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  State  Game  Lands 
are  and  ivill  be  in  mountainous  forest  territory,  the  acriuisition  of 
agricultural  lands  being  out  of  the  question  because  of  price.  The 
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Game  Commission  is  restricted  by  law  to  a maximum  price  of  $10.00 
per  acre.  Abandoned  farms  arc  exceedingly  desirable  for  small  game 
and  occasionally  small  areas  in  mountainous  territory  can  be  purchased 
for  less  than  $10.00  per  acre.  However,  it  is  considered  inadvisable 
to  purchase  such  small  areas  scattered  over  the  Commonwealth  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  administering  them.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Board 
i'or  many  years  observed  a policy  of  purchasing  not  less  than  1,000 
acres  in  a contiguous  area.  Only  recently  they  changed  this  policy 


EXCELLENT  SMALL  GAME  TERRITORY  : 

STATE  GAME  LANDS  NUMBER  49 

An  old  farm  i)nrchased  in  con.innciion  with  timber  lands  in  the  heart  of 
the  wild  turkey  range  of  Bedford  County. 
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slightly  by  reducing  the  minimum  contiguous  area  they  uill  api)roYe 
for  purchase  to  500  acres  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  western  tier  of  counties.  The  thousand  acres  minimum  still 
applies  in  other  sections. 

Under  present  plans  of  the  Board,  .^200.000  is  annually  allotted 
for  the  purchase  of  lauds  and  the  program  contemplates  the  acquisition 
by  this  method,  including  what  has  already  been  purcha.5ed,  of  a 
half  million  acres  by  1935.  It  is  hoped  that  ultimately  one  million 
acres  will  be  acquired.  The  total  available  revenue  for  the  purchase, 
creation,  maintenance  and  administration  of  refuges  and  public  hunt- 
ing grounds  is  approximately  $375,000  per  year  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $175,000  of  this  is  now  required  for  administration  and  main- 
tenance. "With  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands,  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  will  naturally  increase,  and  in  a few  years  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  proportionally  rediice  the  allotment  for  purchase.  To  June  1, 
1930  a total  of  173,551.4  acres  of  good  game  territory  have  been  pur- 
chased at  an  average  cost  of  about  $3.50  per  acre.  The  maximum 
price  of  $10.00  per  acre  has  been  paid  only  in  two  instances  and 
for  only  1,108.8  acres  located  in  the  thickly  settled  southeast  section 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

State  Game  Lands  are,  in  reality,  the  property  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s army  of  sportsmen  since  each  individual  who  takes  out  a 
resident  hunting  license  donates  75  cents  toward  their  purchase.  The 
lands  are  set  aside  for  their  pleasure  and  enjoyment  and  should  ac- 
cordingly be  so  used.  The  Game  Commission  simply  acts  in  the  capac- 
ity of  custodian  for  the  sportsmen,  and  manages  the  lands  to  produce 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  law  gives  the  com- 
mission pOAver  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  governing 
their  use  so  that  there  will  be  equality  for  all. 

The  policy  observed  is  to  purchase  lands  in  blocks  of  5,000  to  10,000 
or  more  acres,  distributing  these  holdings,  insofar  as  i)OS.sible,  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  L'^nfortunately,  suitable  lands  Avithin  the 
maximum  price  are  not  available  in  all  sections.  This  is  particidarly 
true  of  counties  in  the  southeast  corner  and  the  Avestern  i)art  of  the 
CommoiiAvealth.  It  is  likeAvi.se  true  of  sections  underlaid  Avith  coal 
and  in  oil  and  gas  territory.  It  is  almost  u.seless  for  the  commission 
to  hope  to  obtain  such  lands  as  they  are  not  for  sale  at  a ])rice  the 
Board  is  permitted  to  pay.  IIoAvcA’er,  according  to  the  expressed  in- 
tentions of  the  Board,  fir.st  consideration  Avill  be  given  to  offers  from 
those  sections,  and  particularly  for  lands  near  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated districts.  Practically  all  of  the  lands  purchased  Avere  lumbered 
Avithin  ten  years  prior  to  their  acquisition,  but  as  such  lands  furnisli 
desirable  game  food  and  coA’er,  and  as  they  can  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able prices,  it  is  unquestionably  good  policy  to  acquire  them. 
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Great  care  is  exercised  in  purchasing  the  right  kind  of  land  for 
the  sportsmen’s  use  and  as  ^ve]l  to  safeguard  the  ComnionAvealth  against 
liens  or  claims  of  any  kind  in  the  future.  Offers  of  sale  are  made  to 
the  Hoard.  Each  offer  is  carefully  considered  and  the  lands  usually 
examined  by  a forester  'vvlio  submits  a report  relative  to  the  growth, 
giving  consideration  to  its  value  for  game  food  and  cover,  as  well  as 
the  ])roduction  of  timber.  This  report  covers  also  the  location  and 
size  of  the  tract,  topography,  soil,  water  and  the  kinds  and  abundance 
of  game  and  furd)earing  animals,  as  well  as  those  of  predatory  tend- 
encies. It  the  lands  are  considered  desirable  negotiations  as  to  price 
and  reasonable  reservations  are  then  entered  into  with  the  owner. 
Options  are  taken  in  writing  and  submitted  to  the  Board  at  a stated 
quarterly  meeting  and  accepted  or  rejected  depending  on  the  adapta- 
l)ility  of  the  lands  for  the  ])urpose  intended  and  if  the  price  asked  is 
considered  reasonable.  Options  accepted  are  then  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  and  they  become  purchase  contracts  binding  on 
the  part  of  the  commission  to  purchase,  as  well  as  on  the  owner  of 
the  land  to  sell,  subject  to  his  being  able  to  give  a satisfactory  title. 
Titles  are  searched  by  attorneys  especially  selected  for  their  knowledge 
of  unseated  land  laws.  They  frequently  find  it  necessary  to  assist  the 
owners  in  correcting  defects  found  and  very  carefully  see  to  it  that 
all  liens  or  encumbrances  against  the  lands  are  removed  before  final 
setflement  is  made.  As  an  indication  of  their  thoroughness  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Game  Commission,  has  not  encountered  a 
single  lawsuit  over  any  of  the  lands  so  far  purchased. 

USE  OF  STATE  FORESTS 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  particularly  fortunate  in  that  the  Com- 
monwealth some  thirty  years  ago  saw  the  wisdom  of  acquiring  lands 
for  State  Forest  purposes.  These  lands  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  AVaters  and  with  the  exception  of  those 
areas  set  aside  as  game  refuges  or  where  public  parks  have  been 
created,  are  open  to  ])ublic  hunting  as  well  as  other  forms  of  recrea- 
tion. State  Forests  now  aggregate  about  1,300,000  acres,  which  huge 
area  is  constantly  being  increased  by  additional  purchases.  The  only 
drawback  to  their  use  as  game  lands  is  that  they  are  acquired  prim- 
arily for  the  production  of  timber  and  naturally  game  is  of  secondary 
consideration.  It  is  hut  logical  that  in  their  management  the  best 
forest  practice  be  observed  and  that  game,  especially  deer,  be  limited 
in  numbers  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  woods.  An  over-abund- 
ance becomes  detrimental  to  the  production  of  timber,  necessitating 
under  efficient  forest  practice,  control  methods  to  limit  their  numbers 
to  a point  where  the  maximum  production  of  wood  is  not  interfered 
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with.  On  the  other  hand,  on  State  Game  Lands,  it  is  logical  to  sacri- 
fice a reasonable  amount  of  timber  in  the  interest  of  game,  whether 
it  be  deer  or  some  other  species. 

LEASING 

Leasing  large  tracts  of  land  where  a rental  is  involved,  has  been 
discontinued.  This  does  not  apply  to  lands  for  auxiliary  refuges  since 
only  the  hunting  rights  for  such  lands  are  leased,  but  in  no  instance 
has  a rental  been  paid  for  their  use.  For  a number  of  years  six 
large  tracts  for  primary  refuges  were  under  lease,  the  commission 
being  obligated  to  pay  the  taxes.  Four  of  these  tracts  have  been  pur- 
chased, one  lease  cancelled  at  the  request  of  the  owner  and  the  other 
lease  expires  in  1933.  When  the  tracts  were  first  leased,  taxes  consti- 
tuted only  a nominal  rental,  but  soon  increased  to  the  point  where 
they  became  burdensome. 

The  question  of  cost  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  Board’s  change 
of  attitude  toward  leasing  privately  owuied  lands.  Shortly  after  the 
six  leases  were  consummated  it  became  apparent  this  was  not  good 
policy  since  there  was  no  assurance  of  being  able  to  renew  a lease 
when  the  one  in  force  expired.  There  was  nothing  then  to  prevent 
the  owner  of  the  land  from  selling  or  leasing  to  private  interests,  who 
could,  if  they  saw  fit,  prohibit  trespassing,  thus  convei'ting  to  their 
own  use  the  hunting  made  valuable  through  restocking  and  protec- 
tion given  with  the  sportsmen’s  money. 

LEASING  HUNTING  RIGHTS 

A somewhat  different  attitude  is  taken  relative  to  leasing  lands 
for  auxiliaries.  Such  refuges  are  usually  created  in  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth  where  sufficiently  large  areas  cannot  be  purchased  at 
a reasonable  price.  The  alternative  is  to  negotiate  a lease  and  as 
only  the  hunting  rights  are  acquired,  the  lease  is  prepared  to  cover 
such  rights  only.  According  to  law*  the  lease  must  cover  a period  of 
not  less  than  ten  years,  but  may  be  cancelled  by  the  commission 
under  certain  conditions,  the  principal  one  being  in  case  the  owner 
desires  to  sell  the  land  and  is  unable  to  do  so  subject  to  the  lease. 
Under  present  regulations  of  the  Board,  new  auxiliary  leases  are 
entered  into  only  where  the  lands  are  particularly  desirable,  especially 
for  the  protection  of  ruffed  grouse  or  wild  turkeys. 

The  original  intention  was  to  establish  numerous  auxiliary  refuges 
in  small  game  territory,  in  sections  where  high  land  valiies  made 
their  purchase  prohibitive.  In  other  words,  on  agricidtural  and 
semi-agricultural  lands.  The  commission  quite  naturally  thought 
landowners,  mainly  farmers,  would  gladly  lease  the  hunting  rights 
of  their  farms  and  Avoodlands  Avithout  demanding  the  payment  of 
a rental,  since  protection  giA^en  by  game  officials  and  interested  sports- 
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men  woiilfl  constitute  ample  compensation.  In  attempting:  to  carry 
out  tlu'  iirogram,  liowevei’,  many  difficulties  are  encountered  and 
ccmparatively  tVw  auxiliaries  liave  been  jtlaced  on  the  better  breed- 
ing grounds  fur  (|uail,  ra])l)its,  -wiki  lurkeys  and  squirre's.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  aris('s  fi’om  the  fact  that  very  few  farmers  are  willing 
1o  execute  a written  agi'eement  under  the  provisions  of  wbicb  bunting 
would  be  ]iermitted  on  all  or  part  of  Hieir  boldings.  Almost  any 
fai'imu'  is  content  to  permit  tlie  (lame  Commission  to  create  a refuge 
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AX  AFXII.IAKY  REFUGE  lAXE  IX  ELK  COUXTY 
Xeedless  to  say  all  refuge  lines  do  not  present  so  attractive  a picture 
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on  his  farm,  but  to  persuade  adjoining  farmers  to  agree  to  public 
hunting  on  theirs  is  an  altogether  different  matter.  And  rarely  is 
there  found  under  one  ownership  a farm  large  enough  to  create  a 
refuge  of  100  acres  or  more  and  several  hundred  acres  additional 
for  public  hunting  grounds.  The  establishment  of  auxiliaries  in 
wooded  territory  presents  a less  difficult  ])roblem  and  most  of  the 
sixty-seven  now  maintained  are  in  such  localities. 

Almost  any  number  of  auxiliary  refiiges  could  be  created  if  even 
a nominal  rental  was  paid  the  landowner,  and  it  is  possible  this  pro- 
cedure may  sooner  or  later  be  considered  necessary.  Its  need,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  apparent,  since  small  game  common  to  agricultural 
territory  is  reasonably  abundant ; and  forest  territory,  the  habitat  of 
grouse  and  wild  turkeys,  can  ordinarily  be  leased  without  cost.  In 
any  event,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  rentals,  if  ever  paid,  will  be  on 
a fixed  annual  basis,  and  that  the  commission  will  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  payment  of  the  taxes  as  a consideration  for  the  lease. 

SURVEYS  AND  MAPS 

A survey-  of  boundary  lines  and  corners  is  made  of  each  tract  of 
land  purchased  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Game  Commissiou.  This 
determines  and  fixes  the  location  of  lines  and  corners  on  the  ground, 
and  supplies  data  from  which  the  area  is  calculated.  It  is  customary 
to  run  the  survey  during  the  same  period  titles  are  being  searched. 
By  so  doing  the  surveyor  has  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  the 
title  examiner  information  contained  in  recorded  deeds  helpful  in 
determining  tract  lines.  Likewise  the  title  examiner  can  obtain  much 
helpful  information  relative  to  tract  boundaries  from  the  surveyor 
as  he  locates  them  on  the  ground.  After  field  work  of  the  survey 
is  complete  a map  of  the  lands  is  constructed  and  used  by  the  title 
examiner  to  prepare  a description  of  the  tract  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Maps  of  each  tract  of  land  purchased,  as  well  as  refuges  in  the 
State,  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands.  These  maps 
are  not  intended  for  general  distribution  to  the  public  but  are  re- 
quired for  administrative  purposes  and  for  use  of  field  officers. 

GAME  INCREASED 

EXTENT  BASED  ON  KILL 

In  the  days  of  AVilliam  Penn  this  Commonwealth  was  a magnificent 
expanse  of  forest  wilderness  and  in  it  was  found  a varied  abundance 
of  wild  life,  valuable  and  otherwise.  The  advance  of  civilization 
brought  about  an  entirely  different  status  of  affairs  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  the  more  valuable  game  animals  and 
birds  were  rapidly  nearing  extinction.  It  was  apparent  unless  stren- 
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ous  efforts  were  made  to  conserve  what  little  remained,  it  would  be 
but  a short  time  until  even  the  seed  stock  was  gone.  Success  in 
greatly  increasing  the  snp])ly  of  native  game  lias  been  accomplislied 


Photograph  by  iirs.  \V.  F.  Mason. 
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tVitliin  300  yards  of  the  refuge  Iceeiter's  hoiue.  d('er  come  for  food.  Timid 
Init  ,ai>]iareiitl,v  ft'arless  they  .'ilmost  o.-it  from  tlu'  keeper's  hand. 


Courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Lauver. 

THE  TAMP  IHMIT  OF  DEER— AXD  A GOOD  SIZED  BEAR 

Altliongh  Pennsylvania  has  a linge  tirmy  of  hunters  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  inuu'oved  automoliile  roads  to  tind  witliin  the  forest  aretis,  it  still  holds  its 
rank  as  a ■•Pig  (hime  it^tate.”  In  1029  the  legiil  kill  ot  bucks  was  22,822. 
of  lihiek  he:ir  447. 
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in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds.  The  important  native  species  have 
been  brought  back,  the  ringnecked  pheasant  is  successfully  estab- 
lished, and  the  Hungarian  partridge  shows  indications  of  becoming 
a valuable  addition  to  the  game  bird  population.  Deer  have  inci’eased 
to  such  an  extent  that  now,  in  certain  sections,  they  have  become  a 
nuisance  to  orchardists  and  farmers  and  are  actually  becoming  de- 
structive to  forests,  especially  forest  tree  plantations. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  legal  kill  of  game  spells  success  for 
the  method  of  administration.  During  the  seasons  of  1919  a total 
of  3,699  tons  of  game  with  an  e.stimated  value  of  $4, 301, 228. 00  wa.s 
legally  taken,  and  in  1929  the  gross  weight  amounted  to  5,891  tons 
and  valued  at  $7,280,340.45.  Unfortunately,  reliable  records  of  the 
kill  for  years  prior  to  1919  are  not  available.  If  they  were,  some 
exceeilingly  interesting  comparisons  could  be  made.  For  instance, 
in  1905  the  year  the  first  game  refuge  was  established,  Dr.  Kalbfus 
reported  approximately  600  legal  deer  killed,  and  in  1907,  the  year 
the  buck  law  went  into  effect,  he  reported  that  not  more  than  200 
bucks  were  taken.  In  contrast  to  this  22,822  legal  bucks  were  recorded 
taken  during  1929,  and  in  1928,  when  bucks  were  protected  and  the 
season  opened  to  does,  a total  of  25,097  legal  anterless  deer  were  re- 
ported. The  kill  of  ringnecked  pheasants  increased  from  15,658  in 
1919  to  212,082  in  1929,  and  bob-white  quail  increased  almost  five- 
fold during  that  period  of  only  ten  years. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  cash  value  of  game 
for  in  this  State,  as  Avell  as  in  most  others,  few  kinds  of  game  may 
be  bought  or  sold  except  through  propagation  licenses.  There  is,  in 
consequence,  no  market  price  upon  which  to  base  a meat  value.  The 
estimated  average  values  which  have  recently  been  adopted  are,  it 
is  thought,  conservative.  They  are  l:)ased  largely  on  the  cost  of  such 
game  if  purchased  for  stocking  purposes  from  game  farms  or  other 
sources  as  well  as  the  trophy  value.  In  addition  to  game  taken  a 
large  number  of  fiir  bearing  animals  are  trapped  or  shot.  Some  of 
these  are  given  protection  part  of  the  year,  while  on  others,  classed 
as  predators,  a bounty  is  paid.  The  total  estimated  value  of  furs 
taken  during  the  fiscal  year  1928-1929  wa.s  $1,401,216.40  and  during 
the  same  period  bounty  claims  on  predatory  animals  amounting  to 
$80,271.00  was  paid. 

Pennsylvania’s  wild  life  has  an  economic  value  far  beyond  ordinary 
conception.  The  combined  value  of  game  and  fur  bearing  animals 
killed  and  taken  in  one  year  amounted  to  $8,681,556.85  whereas  the 
total  expenditures  of  the  Game  Commission  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $826,484.26.  A business  Avhieh  produces  such  liuge  re- 
turns must  be  considered  eminently  successful. 
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REASONS  FOR  INCREASE 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  convey  the  impression  that  to  the 
Itoard  of  Game  Commissioners,  or  the  sportsmen  of  the  State,  or  the 
ji'ame  refnge  system,  separately  or  jointly,  is  clue  all  of  the  credit 
for  the  increase  of  game  -within  the  Conimomvealth.  Many  factors 
have  played  their  respective  parts.  Nature  has  been  most  kind  and 
generous  in  providing  extensive  areas  remarkably  Avell  adapted  to 
the  existence  of  wild  life.  To  nature  is  rightfully  given  the  greatest 
amount  of  credit.  She  is  lavish  in  her  gifts  in  creating  a suitable 
climate,  in  clothing  the  ground  with  a great  variety  of  vegetation 
furnishing  abundant  food  and  cover,  in  distril)uting  innumerable 
spi-ings,  streams  and  rivers  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  by 
])lacing  within  its  confines  many  varieties  of  animals  and  birds. 
Forest  and  brush  lands  comprise  about  thirteen  million  acres,  almost 
one-half  the  total  area  of  the  Commonwealth,  where  deer,  bear,  Avild 
turkeys,  ruffed  grou.se,  black  and  gray  scpiirrels,  etc.  find  food  and 
cover.  Agricultural  and  semi-agricultural  lands,  the  home  of  the 
cottontail  I'abbit,  bob-Avhite  cpiail,  ringnecked  pheasant  and  partridge, 
comprise  almost  ten  million  acres. 

As  nature  is  lavish  in  her  gifts  the  only  credit  due  human  agencies 
is  that  they  realize  the  advantages  of  existing  natural  resources  and 
build  on  them  by: 

(a)  Cooperation  of  sportsmen  in  observance  of  game  laws 
and  educating  the  general  ]inblic  to  the  need  of  protect- 
ing valuable  Avild  life. 

(b)  Kee])ing  the  legal  kill  of  game  beloAV  the  annual  pro- 
duction. 

(c)  Limiting  o])en  hunting  seasons  to  that  period  of  the  year 
Avhich  is  least  a])t  to  interfere  AAuth  normal  and  natural 
])ropagation. 

(d)  Prohibiting  market  hunting. 

(e)  Co7itrol  of  predatory  animals. 

(f)  Protecting  the  doe  deer  and  limiting  the  kill  of  bucks 
to  those  having  at  least  tAVo  points  to  an  antler,  and  also 
by  ])rohil)iting  the  chasing  of  deer  by  hounds. 

(g)  Prohibiting  aliens  from  OAvning  guns. 

(h)  Providing  am])le  funds  for  carrying  on  the  Avork  of  game 
conservation  through  levying  an  excise  tax  in  the  foian 
of  a hunter’s  license  fee. 

.\o  system  of  game  refuges  Avould  ju’ove  .successful  Avere  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  factoi's  disregarded.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Tio  doubt  but  that  a combination  of  all  of  these  factors,  administered 
in  an  unbia.sed  and  energetic  Avay,  properly  coordinated,  Avill  i-esult 
in  success.  What  Pennsylvania  is  accomplishing  can,  of  cour.se,  be 
accom])lished  anyAvhere.  Throughout  this  entire  country  so-called 
wild  lands,  the  natural  habitat  of  game,  are  abundant.  Given  a fair 
degree  of  i)roteetion  by  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  number  of 
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game  refuges  and  the  enactment  and  ju’oper  observance  of  "wise  lavs, 
game  cannot  help  but  increase. 

When  Pennsylvania’s  pioneer  sportsmen  cooperating  with  game 
officials  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  planned  the  establishment  of  game 
refuges,  they  probably  did  not  fully  realize  the  great  amount  of 
good  such  refuges  would  l)e  in  conserving  and  bringing  back  game. 
They  naturally  expected  results  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  refuges,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
even  dreamed  their  plan  woidd  bear  fruit  to  the  extent  it  has. 

COMPLETE  SUCCESS  NOT  YET  ATTAINED 

Pennsylvania’s  game  conservation  program  is  by  no  means  com- 
pleted ; much  remains  to  be  done.  The  solution  of  the  ruffed  grouse 
question  is  yet  to  be  found,  for  that  most  valuable  of  all  game  birds 
is  not  increasing.  The  reason  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  over  shooting,  nor  disease,  nor  vermin,  nor 
lack  of  food  and  cover.  Perhaps  a combination  of  the  first  three 
may  be  the  cause  although  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  to  prove  it 
except  that  by  closing  the  season  in  1929  a marked  increase  in 
numbers  is  reported.  The  wild  turkey  situation  is  somewhat  similar 
but  to  a lesser  degree.  They,  at  least,  are  holding  their  own.  Loss 
of  the  chestnut  tree,  resulting  from  the  chestniit  blight,  is  unquestion- 
ably a very  severe  blow  to  wild  turkeys,  groiise  and  other  game.  At 
this  time  there  is  no  apparent  diminution  of  the  disease  and  if  it  has 
run  its  cycle,  as  is  customary  with  most  epidemics,  there  is  no  present 
indication.  The  solution  to  the  wild  turkey  and  grouse  situation 
may  possibly  be  found  through  the  establishment  of  numerous  small 
refuges  of  100  to  500  acres  in  extent,  selecting  areas  where  they  are 
now'  found  in  goodly  numbers  and  which  constitute  their  natural 
habitats. 

The  problem  of  providing  better  water-fowd  shooting  has  been  studied 
but  comparatively  little  has  actually  been  accomidished.  Unfortu- 
nately, conditions  in  Pennsylvania  are  such  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  almost  impractical,  to  give  S]iecial  protection  to  birds 
in  migration.  Sites  for  suitable  refuges  are  scarce  and  usually  l)e- 
yond  the  reach  of  the  Game  Commission  as  they  are  privately  owned 
or  controlled  and  generally  used  for  recreational  ])ur])oses  making 
them  unsatisfactory  for  refuges.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Commonwealth  but  most  of  these  are  too  deep 
to  produce  food.  In  other  sections  few’  lakes  and  ponds  exist  and 
those  few'  are  unsuited  for  one  r-eason  or  another.  Efforts  have  been 
made  on  different  occasions  to  plant  migratory  bird  foods,  but  w'ith 
indifferent  success.  Nevertheless  another  attempt  w'as  made  this 
spring  by  planting  one  thousand  dollars  w'orth  of  seeds  and  tubers 
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Courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Ericson. 
“TOMMIE’S”  CUKIOSITY  AROUSED 

'I’lii.s  fawn  wa.s  found  with  a broken  le.it.  Careful  nursing  by  the  Refuge 
Keeiiei',  or  most  likely  bis  wife,  made  a “new  man”  of  him. 


Photo  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Coffman. 


A BABY  RACCOON  TIIItlVES  ON  COW’S  MILK 
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in  what  is  considered  suitable  lakes  and  ponds.  It  is  practically  use- 
less to  plant  such  foods  in  Pennsylvania’s  streams  and  rivers  since 
water  levels  are  too  variable  and  stream  bottoms  are  periodically 
scoured  by  ice.  The  Game  Commission  has  not  abandoned  hopes  of 
aiding  the  wild  water-fowl  situation  in  some  way,  and  may  be  in  a 
position  to  establish  at  least  one  large  migratory  bird  refuge  within 
the  next  year  or  so. 

AUGMENTING  THE  NATIVE  SLTPUY 

Pennsylvania  eontiniies  firmly  in  the  belief  that  native  game  reared 
within  its  natural  habitat  furnishes  better  sport  than  game  reared 
under  domestic  or  semi-domestic  conditions.  The  commission  long 
ago  discovered  that  deer  purchased  for  stocking  purposes  were  less 
wild  and  usually  sought  out  and  made  their  home  near  farms  and 
fruit  orchards,  instead  of  Avithin  Avooded  territory  A\diere  released 
and  AA’here  they  rightfully  belonged.  LikeAvise  they  found  that  sup- 
posedly Avild  turkeys  purchased  from  game  farms,  Avhen  released, 
immediately  sought  out  cultivated  lands  and  frequently  mingled  and 
bred  Avith  domestic  stock.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
stock  such  turkeys  on  game  refuges  to  improA^e  the  strain  of  existing 
stock,  but  the  purchased  birds  seemed  to  prefer  domestic  surroundings 
to  the  more  remote  and  Avilder  areas.  They  insisted  on  remaining 
within  sight  of  refuge  keeper’s  headquarters  and  Avhen  chased  aAvay 
soon  returned. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  ahvays  possible  to  depend  entirely  on 
refuges  to  restock  open  territory.  This  is  particularly  true  of  agri- 
cultural areas  where  an  adequate  number  of  refuges  cannot  be  created. 
In  such  .sections  the  kill  of  certain  species  is  often  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  annual  production  under  natural  conditions,  and  the 
only  solution  is  to  stock  Avith  game  obtained  AvhereA'er  possible,  usually 
from  game  farms.  The  laAv  proA'ides  that  from  the  Game  Fund  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase 
and  propagation  of  game.  During  the  fiscal  year  June  1,  1929  to 
i\Iay  31,  1930,  the  Board  purchased  for  liberation  in  desirable  territory 


the  following : 

Cottontail  rabbits 47,621 

Raccoons,  148 

Bob-AA’hite  quail,  15,000 

Fox  squirrels 122 

Ringnecked  pheasants 638 

Wild  turkeys,  330 


In  addition  8,114  ringnecked  phea.sants  AA'ere  reared  by  refuge  keepers, 
indiAudual  sportsmen,  and  on  game  farms  Avhich  Avere  released  for 
stocking  purposes. 


It  i^  bec-oioirg  inc-reasingly  diflieiilT  to  pureliase  desirable  kmds  of 
game  ai  reasonable  prices  and  as  a measTire  of  economy,  and  to  be 
aSsSiired  of  a coniinnons  supply,  two  farms  baTe  been  pnrcbased  for 
ibe  propagaiion  of  rbignecbed  pheasants.  Tbeir  primary  purpose  is 
TO  raise  ringnecbs  bnt  aTiempis  wbl  also  be  made  to  raise  bob-wbite 
quail.  Hungarian  p)artridges  and  possibly  rufced  grouse.  A tMrd 
farm  upon  wbicb  to  propagate  wild  luibeys  bas  also  been  purchased 
and  is  now  being  developed. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
REFUGES  AND  LANDS 

To  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands  is  assigned  the  task  of  creat- 
ing and  mainiaining  game  refuges  and  public  bunting  grounds 
TbrougbouT  the  Commonwealth.  The  work  involved  is  pleasing  and 
unexpecTedly  diversified,  being  of  both  a Tecbnical  and  a practical 
nature.  Lands  must  be  acquired,  which  includes  examinations  to 
detennine  their  suitability  and  value,  negotiations  to  procure  options 
for  purchase,  makinn  rif  purchase  contracts,  searching  of  titles,  con- 
veyancing and  agreements  of  lease.  As  most  of  the  areas  acquired 
are  brush  or  wood  lands  a sc'und  knowledge  of  lorestiy  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  Engnneering  snb.iects  are  daily  dealt  with  including  land 
surveying,  mappinn  and  the  computation  of  areas.  The  estabbsbment 
of  refuges  requires  that  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  food  and  cover  reqiurements  of  game 
and  fur-bearing  animals,  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  game  destroyers. 
Headquarters  for  refuge  keepers  must  be  provided  necessitating  the 
ccinstruction  and  maintenance  of  dwellings  and  outbuildings.  smaU 
water  and  sewane  disposal  .systems,  telephone  lines,  etc.  'Wood  lands 
must  be  managed  to  produce  game  as  well  as  timber,  neither  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other,  neces-sitating  the  appbcation  of  tecbnical 
forestry  coupled  with  a knowledge  of  biology.  Game,  nsh  and  forestry 
laws  must  be  enforced  requiring  a good  knowledge  of  these  laws  and 
police  ability  to  enforce  them.  To  all  of  these  bnes  of  activities  as 
well  as  many  others  not  mentioned,  must  be  appbed  sound  administra- 
tive principles. 

Sportsmen  who  are  not  in  close  touch  with  Game  Commi-ssion 
activiTies  in  all  probability  have  little  or  no  idea  as  to  the  extent  and 
duties  of  the  ornanization  required  to  administer  the  .system  of 
refuses  and  public  grounds.  For  tbeir  benent  the  following  outline 
is  presented : 

Chief  of  The  Bureau: 

ArjTrt-ni—PTg  fil]  ar-TiTlTie.s  rt  The  Tiureau  Throuarh  and  hv  the  help  of 
•U-edallv  TT-aiued  a'>i=TsiiT5.  Personall.T  handles  all  matters  pertaining  to 
The  ac-qxiisiTion  of  land  hv  purchase  or  lease.  A professional  forester 
now  holds  This  position. 
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Assistant  Chief: 

Administers  the  activities  of  tlie  linrean  during  the  Chiefs  absence. 
Arranses  for  and  snpervi'^es  competitive  examinations  for  tlie  position 
of  refuse  keeper  and  lias  general  supervision  over  all  refuges  and  keepers. 
He  is  a professional  forester  and  handles  all  details  pertaining  to  forest 
management  on  lands  purchased  or  leased.  Arranges  for  the  procurement 
of  needed  eriuipment  and  supplies. 

Engineer:  'I 

Has  charge  of  all  engineering  work  on  State  Game  Lands  and  Refuges. 
His  principal  duties  are  to  see  that  the  boundary  lines  of  lands  pur- 
chased are  surveyed  and  marked  on  the  ground  and  that  accurate  land 
maps  are  prepared. 

Two  Land  Surveyors: 

Survey  the  boundaries  and  mark  the  lines  of  lands  purchased.  Prepare 
a draft  and  calculate  the  area  of  each  survey  made. 

land  Actjuisition  .Assistant: 

A forester  who  examines  and  reports  on  lands  under  consideration  for 
purchase  and  takes  care  of  innumerable  iletails  in  connection  with  their 
purchase. 

Two  Draftsmen: 

Prepare  connected  warrantee  maps  from  original  survey  drafts  on  file  in 
the  land  office.  Prepare  finished  maps  of  all  surveys  and  take  care  of  map 
files. 

Tavo  Stenographers : 

Their  duties  are  self-evident. 

Thirty-five  Game  Refuge  Keepers: 

Each  refuge  keeper  is  responsible  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
a primary  refuge,  as  well  as  other  lauds  adjacent  thereto  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Game  Commission.  Sportsmen  in  all  probability  are  parti- 
cularly interested  in  the  work  of  refuge  keepers  and  consequently  their 
qualifications  and  duties  are  presented  elsewhere  more  in  detail. 

REFUGE  KEEPERS 

QUALIFICATIONS 

All  applicants  for  this  position  are  required  to  take  a competitive 
examination  at  a stated  time  and  place.  The  applicant  passing  the 
best  physical  and  mental  examination  and  who  is  also  fit  morally  is 
usually  selected.  The  appointment  is  limited  to  persons  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  d2  years.  They  must  be  in  good  physical  condition, 
capable  of  performing  hard  manual  labor,  and  have  the  reputation 
of  being  honest,  industrious  and  temperate,  as  well  as  just  and  fair 
in  all  dealings  with  the  public.  They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English  in  a creditable  manner  and  should  by  all  means  have  a good 
general  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  Avild  life  and  Avoodcraft. 

COMPENSATION 

Refuge  keepers  are  paid  a minimum  salary  of  -$75.00  per  month 
at  time  of  appointment  Avhich  may  be  increased  as  their  Avork  merits 
until  a maximum  of  $100  per  month  is  reached.  When  absent  from 
designated  headquarters  on  official  business,  they  are  reimbursed  for 
expenses  incurred  for  transportation  and  sustenance. 
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]\Iost  refuge  keepers  are  provided  a dwelling  house.  They  are  uni- 
formed exactly  as  all  other  game  protectors  but  the  uniform  is  not 
generally  worn  for  rough  work  as  it  is  less  serviceable  than  clothing 
ordinarily  used  in  the  woods.  It  is  intended  for  use  mainly  in  con- 
nection with  law  enforcement  activities.  Where  conditions  warrant, 
a horse  with  necessary  equipment  and  feed  is  furnished. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Refuge  keepers  are  commissioned  deputy  game  protectors  and  are 
directly  responsible  to  a division  supervisor  and  through  him  to  head- 
quarters. Questions  involving  enforcement  of  law  and  winter  feed- 
ing of  game,  however,  are  taken  up  with  the  local  district  game 
protector,  who  in  turn  reports  to  the  division  supervisor.  Their  duties, 
quite  varied,  occupy  all  of  their  time  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  To  protect  the  refuge  from  unlawful  entry  by  persons. 

2.  To  enforce  game,  fish  and  forest  laws,  necessitating  systematic 
pati’olling  of  the  refuge  and  adjacent  lands. 

3.  To  capture  or  kill  dogs  within  the  refuge  or  when  chasing  game  in 
the  vicinity  thereof. 

4.  To  aid  in  any  way  possible  the  reaiung  of  game  under  natural  condi- 
tions, and  to  propagate  and  rear  under  more  or  less  artificial  condi- 
tions such  game  as  they  have  facilities  for. 

5.  To  mow  annually  the  refuge  line  as  well  as  roads  and  trails  needed 
for  fire  protection  purposes. 

6.  To  keep  the  refuge  wire  in  good  repair  at  all  times. 

7.  To  keep  the  refuge  line  well  posted  with  notices. 

8.  To  make  minor  road  repairs,  as  cleaning  ont  ditches  and  drains, 
and  other  repairs  which  can  be  done  without  the  employment  of 
help. 

9.  To  control,  hut  not  to  completely  exterminate,  predatory  animals. 
They  are  paid  the  ordinary  bounty  on  wild  cats,  gray  foxes  and 
weasels  and  dispose  of  skins  as  the.v  see  fit. 

10.  To  feed  game  when  natural  food  is  scarce  or  when  deep  snows  make 
it  difficult  for  game  to  reach  natural  food. 

11.  To  plant  trees  and  shrubs  which  will  provide  permanent  game  food 
and  cover  or  for  reforestation  purposes. 

12.  To  care  for  buildings,  equipment,  tools,  etc.,  the  property  of  the 
Game  Commission. 

13.  To  improve  the  appearance  of  grounds  around  their  headquarters  by 
planting  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  by  properly  caring  for  the 
lawns. 

14.  To  cooperate  with  officials  of  the  Dt'partment  of  Forests  and  AVaters 
in  preventing  and  extinguishing  forest  fires. 

15.  To  cooperate  with  district  protectors  in  trapping  game  for  distribu- 
tion in  other  localities. 

16.  To  furnish  headquarters  a monthly  report  of  daily  activities,  and 
such  other  reports  as  may  be  re(iuired  from  time  to  time. 

REFUGE  HEADQUARTERS 

BUILDINGS 

Each  primary  refuge  is  under  the  care  of  a regularly  employed 
keeper  Avho  is  usually  required  to  live  near  the  refuge  and  generally 
his  nearest  neighbor  is  miles  away.  He  must  be  provided  with  a 
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dwelling,  a garage  or  barn  or  both,  and  other  ontbnildings,  which 
conil)ined  eonstitiTte  his  headqnarters.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  commis- 
sion to  provide  a home  where  the  kee])er  and  his  famiN  can  live  in 
comfort,  and  Avhich  at  the  same  time  presents  a creditable  appear- 
ance. ddie  keeper,  of  course,  provides  the  fnrnishings  for  the  home. 
Where  substantially  constructed  bnildings  are  available  on  State 
(iame  Lands  Avhen  acquired,  they  are  repaired  and  put  in  good  con- 
dition. Where  such  bnildings  are  not  available  new  ones  are  con- 
structed under  contract  as  funds  i)ermit.  Until  buildings  are  avail- 
able the  refuge  keeper  is  permitted  to  reside  wherever  he  can  find 
quarters  as  close  as  possible  to  the  refuge.  In  such  instances  he  is 
allowed  a nominal  rental. 

Standard  plans  for  dwellings  and  other  buildings  have  been 
adopted.  The  dwelling  is  of  frame  construction,  30  feet  across  the 
front  and  26  feet  in  depth,  and  contains  eight  rooms  and  bath,  hot 
ail-  furnace  with  registers  in  each  room,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  is 
wired  for  electricity.  Each  dwelling  is  provided  with  a septic  tank 
for  .sewage  disposal.  Three  of  these  homes  were  constructed  in  1927 
and  four  in  1928,  at  a cost  of  about  $7,000.00  each.  The  barn  is 
32  feet  by  19  feet  and  has  a stall  for  horse  and  cow,  sjiace  for  two 
vehicles,  and  a fairly  large  loft.  They  cost  about  $1,800.  to  construct. 
A two-car  garage,  23  feet  by  17  feet,  costs  about  $600.00.  Storage 
.sjiace  for  tools,  traps  and  other  needed  equipment  is  provided  in 
both  barn  and  garage.  The  exterior  woodwork  of  all  buildings  is 
painted  white  with  a very  little  dark  green  trim  and  with  their  red 
roof  present  a very  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 


GIIOUNDS 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  inijiroving  the  appearance  of 
grounds  surrounding  refuge  headquarters.  Lawns  are  graded  and 
sowed  to  grass  and  concrete  walks  laid.  In  most  instances  it  is  found 
necessary  to  jirovide  a fence- around  the  buihlings  to  protect  shrubbery 
and  gardens  from  deer.  In  other  instances,  hedges  are  jilanted. 
Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  including  conifers,  laurel,  rhododen- 
dron, etc.,  are  effectively  s]H)tted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  buildings  and 
enconragement  is  invariably  given  to  the  planting  of  flowers.  Refuge 
keepers,  as  a rule,  take  great  pride  in  beautifying  grounds  and  build- 
ings to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

rOMMUMCATION 

Each  refuge  keei)er’s  headquarters  shoidd  be  reached  by  a fairly 
good  driveabh'  road.  Where  such  a road  does  not  exist,  the  coni- 
mi.ssion  will  construct  or  help  to  construct  one  if  within  their  juris- 
diction and  providing  funds  are  available.  Of  course,  nothing  but 
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dirt  roads  are  provided  since  the  cost  of  liard  surfaced  roads  Avould 
be  excessive. 

Telephone  communication  is  also  furnished.  Telephones  are  con- 
nected to  the  nearest  and  be.st  commercial  telephone  line.  In  most 
instances,  the  connecting  line  is  constructed  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
(lame  Commission,  hut  a few  headquarters  arc  sitnatetl  near  telei^hone 
lines  owned  and  maintained  by  the  Dejiartment  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


KEFUdE  KEEPER'S  RESIDENCE  ; 

DONALDSON  STATE  GAME  LANDS  NUMRER  18 
Dwelling-  accinired  with  the  lands  purchased.  The  upper  phutograph  was 
taken  when  first  acquired  ; the  lower  after  remodelling  and  painting.  It  ap- 
pears quite  pretentious  hut  illustrates  what  can  he  done  with  a little  paiid 
and  effort. 
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In  such  instances  the  keeper’s  phone  is  connected  with  the  forestry 
line  for  which  privilege  the  commission  pays  a nominal  rental,  and 
also  a service  rental  to  the  commercial  telephone  company  with  which 
the  State  Forest  line  connects. 


AN  (tLD  TYPE  OF  REFUGE  KEEPER’S  DWELLING 

ClK'Uiily  constnictefl  tin  covered  lionses  were  originally  provided  when  funds 
were  very  limited.  Tins  one  is  still  f)ccupied  by  C.  R.  tValizer,  the  keeper  for 
Refuge  Xumlier  7,  along  the  .Jersey  Shore-Goudersport  Road.  It  probably  will 
be  rc'placed  by  a standard  type  dwelling  in  the  near  future. 


REFUGE  KEEPER’S  CAMP  IN  UNION  COUNTY 

S.  E.  Osenbaugh.  the  keeper,  lives  several  miles  from  the  refuge  but  spends 
much  of  his  tim<‘  at  this  camp  situated  near  the  refuge  boundaiy.  The  eleva- 
tion is  2,040  feet  above  sea  level. 


CARE  OF  LANDS  AND  GAME 

PROTECTION  FROM  FOREST  FIRES 

Forest  fires  are  exceedingly  destructive  to  game  as  well  as  timber 
and  should  by  all  means  l)e  prevented,  not  only  on  refuges  but  on 
all  forest  areas.  The  greatest  damage  to  game  occurs  in  the  spring, 
the  period  when  birds  are  nesting  and  the  young  of  most  wild  animals 
are  born.  Fires  likewise  destroy  the  natural  food  supply  frequently 
making  it  necessary  for  game  to  seek  its  food  elsewhere.  Refuge 
keepers,  as  well  as  all  Game  Commission  employes,  are  required  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  in  the  preven- 
tion and  extinction  of  tires.  During  periods  of  the  year  when  there 
is  most  danger,  refuge  keepers  are  required  to  be  on  the  alert  to 
detect  and  extinguish  fires  which  may  occur  on  or  near  the  lands 
under  their  care.  They  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  refuge  or  its 
immediate  vicinity  during  such  danger  periods,  it  being  impressed 
upon  them  that  other  things  can  wait,  but  a forest  fire  must  be  ex- 
tinguished at  once. 

It  is  quite  advisable  to  provide  at  least  one  driveable  road  through 
each  primary  refuge  or  tract  of  land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission.  Such  roads  are  especially  essential  for  transporting  fire 
fighting  crews.  Some  work  has  been  done  to  construct  roads  on  State 
Game  Lands  but  by  no  means  enough  to  safeguard  the  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  now  owned.  The  commission  does  not  attempt  to 
construct  or  improve  roads  through  auxiliary  refuges  since  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  this  purpose  is  not  warranted  on  lands  par- 
tially and  temporarily  under  their  jurisdiction. 

FOOD  AND  COVER  FOR  GAME 

This  subject  has  been  fairly  well  covered  in  Bulletin  No.  11,  “More 
Food  for  Upland  Game”,  piiblished  by  the  Game  Commission  in  1928, 
copies  of  which  are  available  for  distribution.  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  especially  the  question  of  feeding  game  in  winter  when 
natural  food  is  buried  under  deep  snow,  should  not  be  overlooked  or 
minimized.  Grain,  particularly  corn  and  scratch  feed,  is  most  easily 
handled  and  serves  the  purpose  best.  It  can  be  carried  in  bags  to 
places  where  game  is  wintering  and  at  once  distributed,  or  shelters 
may  be  provided  where  it  can  be  stored  before  winter  arrives  and 
distributed  as  required. 

Natural  food  may  be  increased  by  planting  shrubs  and  trees  pro- 
ducing berries,  fruits  or  nuts  which  persist  well  into  the  winter.  A 
fairly  complete  list  of  native  species  is  contained  in  Bulletin  No.  11 
above  mentioned.  Best  cover  is  provided  by  evergreen  trees,  which 
should  be  planted  about  four  feet  apart  so  that  the  tops  will  soon 
meet  and  form  a canopy  overhead.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  plant 


ti'ee.s  or  slirnbs  in  wooded  territory  except  iii  clearings  where  ample 
sunlight  i-eaches  them.  They  cannot  be  exi)eeted  to  thrive  under  shade. 

I\efnge  kee])er.s  for  many  years  have  been  planting  for  this  pur- 
|)Ose,  bnt  in  recent  years  results  obtained  have  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Deer  aj'e  the  chief  cause  of  failure.  They  seem  to  relish 
newly  planted  stock  above  all  else  and  frequently  totally  destroy  plan- 
tations in  one  night.  ITuler  jn-esent  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  it 
is  almost  useless  to  plant  anything  Avilhin  the  deer  I'ange  since  even 
conifers  planted  foi-  refore, station  are  destroyed.  The  Game  Com- 
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mission  nevertheless  continues  to  plant  although  greatly  curtailing 
their  efforts  of  former  years. 

During  the  past  eleven  years  refuge  keepers  have  planted  a total 
of  1,100,000  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  primary 
game  refuges.  Of  these,  860,000  were  conifers  intended  primarily 
to  furnish  cover  but  will  eventually  become  valuable  timber  trees.  Idle 
other  240,000  were  hard-woods,  principally  nut  bearing  trees,  berry 
producing  shrubs  and  grape  vine  cuttings.  In  addition  large  quanti- 
ties of  nuts  and  seeds  were  collected  and  sowed  in  spots  but  produced 
only  mediocre  success. 

The  loss  of  the  chestnut  tree  in  Pennsylvania  materially  reduced  the 
supply  of  natural  winter  game  food,  and  was  a severe  blow  to  many 
kinds  of  game  and  birds,  especially  wild  turkey,  grouse  and  deer.  In 
an  etfort  to  find  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  native  chestnut 
two  thousand  Asiatic  chestnut  seedlings  will  be  planted  during  the 
spring  of  1930.  Asiatic  chestnuts  are  suppo.sed  to  be  immune  from 
the  blight  and  have  been  imported  and  distributed  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Should  they  prove  successful  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  immune  from  the  blight,  the  Game  Commission  will 
no  doubt  be  interested  in  importing  large  quantities  of  seed  stock  in 
the  future. 

CONTROL  OF  PREDATORS 

If  a game  refuge  is  to  produce  desired  residts  in  increasing  game, 
predatory  animals  must  be  kept  under  control  within  and  near  the 
refuge.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  advocate  complete  extermination 
of  noxious  animals  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of 
reducing  their  numbers  to  reasonable  bounds.  ]\Iany  animals  not 
classed  as  predators  are  destructive  to  game  or  birds  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  in  one  way  or  another.  The  raccoon,  for  imstanee,  both 
a game  and  fur-bearing  animal  destroj's  many  nests  of  grouse  and 
wild  turkey  eggs,  and  the  mink,  a valuable  fur  bearer,  is  extremely 
destructive  to  small  game  and  bird  eggs.  Such  animals  must  be  kept 
under  control.  Those  that  are  considered  most  destructive  and  upon 
which  a bounty  is  paid  are:  the  Bay  Lynx,  commouly  called  bobcat 
or  wild  cat,  gray  fox,  weasel  and  the  goshawk.  Refuge  keei^ers  exert 
every  effort  by  systematic  trapping  to  control  these  predators.  ]\Iuch 
of  their  time  from  September  twentieth  to  November  first  is  devoted 
to  trapping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  refuge.  During  November,  the 
small  game  season,  trapping  is  confined  to  the  refuge,  all  traps  out- 
side lifted  as  a safeguard  to  valuable  hunting  dogs.  During  the  0]ien 
season  for  deer,  the  first  fifteen  days  in  December,  all  traps  are  taken 
up,  but  after  that  trap  lines  are  again  strung  through  as  much  of 
the  territory  within  and  surrounding  the  refuge  as  pos.sible. 
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Courtesy  of  Mr.  Deck  Lane. 
ORPHANS  REARED  P,Y  A REFUGE  KEEPER 
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The  executive  secretary  of  the  Game  Commission  may  by  written 
permission  grant  individuals  the  right  to  hunt  or  trap  for  predators 
within  both  primary  and  auxiliary  refuges.  Such  permits  are  effec- 
tive between  December  sixteenth  and  September  thirtieth  next  follow- 
ing, that  is  during  the  closed  season  for  game.  Although  the  law 
authorizes  the  commission  to  grant  the  right  to  use  gun  or  dog  in  tliis 
connection,  they  have  always  declined  to  do  so.  They  believe,  right- 
fully, that  ju.st  as  many  predators  will  be  taken  with  traps  alone. 
Why  then  should  the  trapper  take  with  him  a gun  or  a dog?  One 
can  never  be  quite  certain  as  to  what  a dog  will  do  when  he  gets  the 
scent  of  game.  Also,  humans  sometimes  have  a very  nervous  “trigger 
finger”  Avhen  game  appears  temptingly  within  view. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  granting  of  trapping  permits  for  primary 
refuges  is  quite  restricted  since  refuge  keepers  themselves  are  expected 
to  control  game  killers  within  and  around  the  refuge  under  their 
charge.  The  policy  followed  in  connection  with  auxiliaries  is  quite 
different.  For  this  class  of  refuges  permits  to  trap  predators  are  is- 
sued to  individuals  upon  recommendation  of  the  local  district  game 
protector.  The  customary  practice  is  to  grant  not  more  than  three 
permits  effective  for  any  one  refuge  during  a season. 

DISPOSAL  OF  TOIBER  FROM  STATE  GAME  LANDS 

More  than  95%  of  the  area  of  State  Game  Lands  are  wooded  and 
the  production  of  forest  crops  becomes  an  economic  necessity  in  con- 
junction with  the  production  of  game.  The  growth  on  most  of  these 
lands  is  young  and  by  no  means  ready  for  market,  but  ultimately 
worthwhile  revenues  will  be  returned  from  the  sale  of  timber  as  well 
as  other  forest  crops.  Living  or  dead  timber  on  State  Game  Lands 
may,  after  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Forests  and  AVaters, 
be  cut,  removed  and  sold,  or  may  be  sold  on  the  stump.  All  revenues 
derived  therefrom  must  be  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

STATUTORY  RESTRICTIONS 

Comparatively  few  restrictions  are  specified  by  statute  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  State  Game  Refuges  and  State  Game  Lands.  Instead,  the 
General  Assembly  wisely  delegates  to  the  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
■sioners  authority  to  formulate  and  adopt  whatever  rules  or  regula- 
tions in  their  judgment  are  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  game 
as  well  as  for  the  hunter.  Such  rules  and  regulations  are  just  as 
effective  as  though  created  by  the  Assembly.  The  Board  has  used 
this  power  with  discretion  and  adopted  comi)aratively  few  restric- 
tions, all  of  which,  however,  are  qiiite  essential.  It  so  happens  there 
are  more  restrictions  provided  by  statute  and  fewer  formulated  by 
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the  Board  for  the  government  of  refuges  than  for  State  Game  Lands. 

Tlie  important  statutory  restrictions  are  liere  briefly  summarized : 

(a)  No  hunting  for  game  is  permitted  at  any  time  within  a 
refuge. 

(b)  No  primary  refuge  may  be  established  within  ten  miles 
of  another  primary  refuge,  nor  may  it  exceed  ten  miles 
at  its  greatest  transverse  dimension. 

(e)  No  auxiliary  refuge  may  be  established  within  two  miles 
of  a primary  or  other  auxiliary  refuge. 

(d)  It  is  permissible  for  individuals  to  enter  either  ]')rimary 
or  auxiliary  refuges  excejit  during  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  but  are  not  permitted  to  take 
with  them  either  firearms  or  dogs. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Rides  and  regulations  governing  refuges  and  lands  formulated  and 

adopted  by  the  Board  and  now  in  effect  are  as  here  listed: 

Foi’  Urimary  Refuges: 

1.  Slioiild  a seriously  wounded  deei'  or  liear  run  into  tlie  refuge,  tlie 
liunter  wlio  wounded  same  should  immediately  report  to  the  refuge  keeper 
or  a game  prot('etoi-.  Such  officer,  who  may  Ix'  accompanied  hy  the  hunter 
without  firearms,  will  investigate,  and  if  said  deer  or  l)ear  is  mortally 
wounded  the  officer  may  secure  said  animal  for  the  hunter. 

2.  Trees,  shiaihs  or  vines  shall  not  he  cut,  mutilated  or  destroyed  ex- 
cei)t  hy  written  permission  of  the  proper  forest,  game  or  federal  officer. 

8.  Gathering  or  removing  herries.  fruits  or  nuts  of  an.y  kind  from 
State  Game  Refuge  is  prohihited. 

4.  Roads  repaired,  contructc'd  or  maintained  hy  the  Board,  on  or 
across  State  Game  Refuges,  are  provided  priuciI)all.^'  for  the  control  of 
forest  tires,  and  may  not  he  dama.ged  in  any  manner. 

o,  Graziiyg  or  permitting  the  .graziu.g  of  domestic  livestock  within  State 
Game  Refuges  is  prohihited,  except  hy  written  permission  from  tlie  office 
of  the  Board. 

0.  IMutilafion,  destruction  or  removal  of  signs  or  posters  of  the  Board 
is  prohihited. 

For  Auxiliary  Refuges: 

].  Trees  or  shruhs  shall  not  he  multilated  or  cut,  nor  may  herries, 
fruits  or  nuts  he  picked  within  the  refuge,  except  hy  the  owner  of  said 
propert.v  or  his  emplo.ves  or  agents. 

2.  The  kindling  of  fires  or  fhrowing  lighfed  matches,  cigars,  cigarettes 
upon  the  ground  is  prohihited. 

3.  Springs  and  streams  must  not  he  contaminated  in  any  manner. 

4.  IMutilation  of  signs  and  iiosters  of  the  Game  C'ommission  is  pro- 
hihited. 

For  State  Game  Lauds: 

1.  laiwful  hunting  and  traiijiin.g  is  permissifile  during  the  open  season, 
except  on  that  portion  of  the  lands  set  aside  as  a State  Game  Refu,ge, 
whei’ein  hunlin.g  is  at  all  times  prohihiti'd  under  existing  law. 

2.  Gamping  or  leasing  siti'S  for  camping  shall  not  he  permitted. 

3.  Kindling  fires,  or  throwing  or  dropping  lighted  matches,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  or  empMn.g  hurning  tobacco  fi-om  a pipe,  are  forliidden,  except 
when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  mitirel.v  covered  with  snow. 

4.  Trees,  shruhs  or  vines  shall  not  he  cut,  mutil.ated  or  destroyed,  nor 
may  lo.gs,  trees  or  wood  he  removed  except  hy  written  permission  from  the 
office  of  the  Board. 

5.  Sand,  Slone,  clay  or  other  minerals,  if  controlled  hy  the  Board,  shall 
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not  be  removed  in  any  manner,  except  by  written  permission  from  the  office 
of  the  Board. 

6.  Roads  repaired,  constructed  or  maintained  l)y  tlie  Board,  on  or  across 
State  Game  Lauds,  are  provided  principally  for  the  control  of  forest  tires 
and  may  not  he  damaged  in  any  manner. 

7.  Contamination  or  pollution  of  springs  or  streams  in  any  manner  is 
forl)idden. 

8.  Grazing  or  permitting  the  grazing  of  domestic  livestock  is  prohibited 
except  by  written  permission  from  the  office  of  the  Board. 

9.  No  private  advertisements  or  posters  shall  be  placed  on  these  lands. 

10.  Mutilation,  destruction  or  removal  of  signs  or  posters  of  the  Board  is 
prohibited. 

The  penalty  for  violating  any  of  these  rules  or  regulations  is  .1^25. 00 
and  costs  of  prosecution  for  each  offense,  and  for  a second  offense  may, 
in  addition  to  the  fine,  suffer  imprisonment  of  one  day  for  each  dollar 
of  fine  imposed. 

NO  CAjMPING  on  state  game  lands 

Camping  is  not  permitted  on  lands  purchased  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission, not  even  on  those  portions  open  to  public  hunting.  This  is 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  policy  observed  on  State  Forests  of  more  than 
a million  acres  where  camping,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  recreation, 
are  not  only  permitted  but  advocated.  There  are  two  very  good  rea- 
sons for  the  policy  observed  for  State  Game  Lands.  First,  no 
authority  exists  by  statute  permitting  camping  or  the  leasing  of  camp 
sites  on  these  lands.  Second,  the  commission’s  holdings  are  entirely 
too  limited,  as  yet,  to  make  it  possible  to  grant  all  requests  that  would 
be  made  for  camp  sites  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  considered  best  not 
to  grant  any  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  criticism.s  arising  to 
the  effect  that  favoritism  was  shown.  The  Board  will  not  show 
partiality  to  any  person  or  group  of  persons. 

Should  the  commission  be  given  authority  to  lease  camp  sites 
hunters  would  most  likely  wish  to  select  sites  close  to  the  refuge  line, 
thinking  they  would  there  have  the  best  opportunity  of  bagging  their 
limit.  As  a matter  of  fact,  better  hunting  is  usually  found  at  some 
distance  from  the  refuge  line. 

The  Board  is  given  authority  under  the  law  to  grant  leases  for 
church  or  school  purposes,  but  up  to  this  writing  no  such  requests 
have  ever  been  made. 

NO  FISHING  WITHIN  PRIMARY  REFUGES 

Streams  within  primary  refuges  are  closed  to  fishing  by  action  of 
the  State  Fish  Commission  at  the  request  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion that  commission  having  authority  under  the  law  to  set  aside 
nursery  streams.  Those  within  auxiliary  refuges,  to  the  contrary, 
are  not  closed.  This  seemingly  inconsistent  policy  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  auxiliaries  are  usually  located  on  lands  for  which  only  the  hunt- 
ing is  controlled  by  the  Game  Commission.  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
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for  closing  all  streams  ■\vitliin  primaries  is  to  prevent  persons  from 
needlessly  entering  refuges  es])ec'ially  during  s])ring  and  early  sum- 
mer, the  hatching  season  for  birds.  The  streams  within  most  of  the 
jurimaries  are  small  and  serve  ideally  as  nursery  streams.  They  are 
customarily  closed  for  periods  of  five  years. 

The  fact  that  streams  within  a refuge  have  been  closed  to  fishing 
must  be  advertised  once  a week  for  three  consecutive  weeks  in  at  least 
two  newspa])ers  published  in  the  county  in  which  the  refuge  is 
situated.  Also,  all  closed  streams  mu.st  be  well  posted  with  effective 
notices.  Tt  is  impoihant  to  conspicuously  ])Ost  the  imint  where  a 
closed  stream  Hows  under  the  refuge  wire  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
a fisherman  iinioeently  i)assing  into  the  refuge.  The  penalty  of  fish- 
ing a closed  stream  is  one  hundred  dollars. 

POSTERS,  SIGNS,  NOTICES 

Quite  a variety  of  posters,  signs  and  notices  are  used  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  primary  and  auxiliary  refuges,  the  more  important  of 
which  are  here  briefly  described.  For  posting  the  boundary  line  of 
primary  refuges  two  types  are  ordinarily  used.  One  is  made  of  No. 
24  gauge  metal  with  white  embossed  letters  and  a red  background, 
10"  X 14"  in  size,  and  bearing  the  words:  “State  Game  Refuge — Hunt- 
ing is  Unhnvful — Penn.sylvania  Board  of  Game  Commissioners”.  A 
second  tyjie  is  a printed  cardboard  notice,  size  12"  x 18",  containing 
rules  and  regulations  governing  ]’)rimary  refuges. 

Two  types  are  also  used  for  i)osting  the  boundaries  of  auxiliary 
refuges.  The  first  is  made  of  No.  24  gauge  metal  with  white  embossed 
letters  and  red  background,  size  12"  x 14",  bearing  the  words:  “Aux- 
iliary State  Game  Refuge — Hunting  is  I'nlaw'ful — Established  by 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game  Commissioners — Under  Provisions  of 
Act  A]iproved  May  24,  1923,  P.  L.  359,  and  Amendments  Thereto”. 
The  second  is  a ])rinted  notice,  size  12"  x 18",  containing  rules  and 
regulations  governing  auxiliary  refuges. 

Recently  a new  metal  poster  has  been  provided  for  })osting  the 
boundary  lines  of  lands  purchased.  They  are  oval,  made  of  tin  coated 
metal  ti"  x 4",  finished  Avith  a red  background  and  white  embossed 
letters,  beaidng  the  Avords : “Public  Hunting  Grounds — State  Game 
Commission — Boundary  Line.”  The  phrase  “Public  Hunting 
Grounds”  in  the  Avoods  is  distinctly  refreshing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
hunter  Avho  all  too  frequently  encounters  “No  Trespassing”  signs  on 
privately  owned  or  controlled  lands.  A second  poster  for  use  on  State 
Game  Lands  outside  the  refuge  area  is  also  provided.  This  poster 
is  of  cardboard,  size  12"  x 18".  with  rules  and  regulations  governing 
lands  ])urchased  by  the  Game  Commission  printed  thereon. 
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At  each  refuge  keeper’s  heathpiarters  there  is  placed  a painted 
board  sign,  4'8"  x 2'2".  witli  background  painted  green  and  tlie 
lettering  white,  bearing  the  worths:  “Game  Refuge  Keeper — Pennsyl- 
vania Board  of  Game  Commissioners". 

Direction  signs,  arrow-shaped  and  giving  the  mileage  to  refuge 
keepers’  headquarters,  are  also  placed  at  cross  roads  and  other  ])romi- 
nent  points  along  roads  and  trails. 


SIGNS  INDICATIVE  OF  REAL  GAME  ('ONSERVATION  AND  AN  ASSUR- 
ANCE OF  CONTINUED  GOOD  HUNTING 
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FUNDS 

HOW  PROVIDED 

Tlie  administration  of  Pennsylvania’s  game  resources  is  financed 
entirely  from  revenues  received  from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses,  col- 
lection of  fines,  and  the  issuance  of  various  kinds  of  permits  and 
si)ecial  licenses.  Thus  the  Game  Commission  is  one  of  the  few  self- 
supporting  administrative  departments  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
total  revenues  of  the  commission  now  amount  to  approximately 
.1^1,100,000  per  year  all  of  Avhich  is  dei)Osited  as  a special  fund  in  the 
State  Treasury  known  as  the  “Game  Fund”. 

The  resident  hunter’s  license  fee  is  $2.00,  and  the  non-resident 
$1.5.00.  Approximately  half  a million  resident  licenses  are  sold  an- 
nually. The  General  Assembly  in  1927  passed  the  Act  under  the 
])rovisions  of  which  seventy-five  cents  out  of  each  resident  license  “shall 
he  used  exclusively  for  the  creation,  acquisition  by  juirchase,  lease  or 
otherwise,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  hunting  grounds  and  game 
refuges.”  The  fund  thus  ])rovided  amounts  to  approximately  $375,- 
000  per  year  and  is  allotted  in  its  entirety  to  the  Bureau  of  Refuges 
and  Bands.  For  the  fiscal  year  June  1,  1929  to  May  31,  1930  the  sum 
of  $601,000.23  was  allotted  to  the  Bureau.  This  included  an  unex- 
j)ended  balance  of  $241,436.00  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  all  of 
which  was  obligated  for  the  ])aynient  of  land  under  contract  for  pur- 
cha.se. 

HOW  USED 

Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  yeai-  1929-30  are  summarized  as  follows; 


Salaries  (Oftiee  and  Field)  $ ,55,175.53 

'I’l-aveling  Expenses  (Oflieeand  Field)  10,551.36 

Fof»d  for  Game  and  Horses  3,220.08 

Freight  and  Exjiressage  013.60 

Einployinent  of  Labor  (Depuly  Game  Protectors,  etc.)  17,517.75 

Purchase  of  Lands  (Including  Title  Examinations)  236,401.71 

Fixed  Charges  on  Land  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  0,506.34 

Construction  of  New  Hnildings  ( Pefuge  Keepers'  Head- 
quarters)   1,575.62 

Repairs  to  Puildings,  Giamnds,  Roads,  etc 7,805.73 

Miscellaneous  E(|uipment  and  8upi)lies  10.007.65 

Motor  Equii)ment  and  Supplies  3.517.00 

Office  Eqni]nnent  and  Supplies  526.21 

Postage  (Oflice  and  Field)  545.83 

Telephone  Rentals  and  Telegrams  1.004.37 

Surety  Bonds,  Advertising,  etc 244.87 

Rentals  and  Miscellaneous  Expenses  780.40 


Total  Actually  Expended  .'i;359,564.23 

Unexpended  Budget  Bahnme.  all  of  which,  was  f)hligated 

for  lands  under  contract  for  purchase  .$241,436.00 


Budget  Total  $601,000.23 


The  Bureau’s  B)udget  for  the  fiscal  year  June  1,  1930  to  May  31, 
1931  amounted  to  $688,758.00,  of  which  .$511,778.00  was  allocated  for 
the  purchase  of  lands. 
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EA TRACTS  FROM  THF  GAME  CODE 

APPENDIX 

All  laws  affecting-  game  and  wild  life  were  codified  into  one  Act  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1923,  and  amendments  to  this  code  have  since 
been  made.  Extracts  from  the  code  dealing  with  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  game  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  are  here 
quoted. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

STATE  G.AME  LANDS,  HI  NTING  GROUNDS,  AND  GAME  REFUGES 

(a)  State  Game  Lands 

Section  SOI.  Acquisition. — The  Board  ma.v  acquire  title  to  or  control  of 
lands  within  the  Commonwealth,  suitable  for  protection  and  propagation  of 
game  or  for  hunting  purposes  or  to  he  used  as  hereinafter  provided,  b.v  pur- 
chase lease,  gift,  or  otherwise  to  he  known  as  State  Game  Lands.  The  hoard 
ma.v  also  acquire  title  to  such  lands  by  condemnation  proceedings  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  the  condemnation  of  lands  for  State  forests.  The 
hoard  may  purchase  or  erect  such  buildings  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
properly  to  maintain  and  lu-otect  such  lands  or  for  proxjagation  of  game.  The 
hoard  may  purchase  or  lease  land  from  which  the  ownership  of  minerals,  oil, 
or  gas  and  the  right  to  mine  and  drill  for  the  same  have  been  excepted.  All 
purchases  and  leases  shall  be  made  only  with  the  consent  of  a ma.iority  of  the 
board.  The  president  shall  represent  the  board  in  all  purchases  and  leases. 

Section  802.  Title  and  Control. — The  title  to  any  land  acquired  by  purchase, 
gift,  or  otherwise  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  shall  he  taken 
by  the  board  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  deed  to  any  such  land 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.  The  entire  control 
of  such  land  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  board. 

Section  803.  Purchase  Price. — No  land  shall  be  purchased  at  a price  to  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars  per  acre,  excej)!  where  buildings  or  cultivated  lands  deemed 
necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance  and  administration  of  game  refuges  or 
for  game  propagation  are  included.  The  board  ma.v  exiiend  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  during  any  year  such  amount  as  in  their  opinion  can  he  allotted  to  that 
purpose. 

Section  804.  Sale  and  Exchange. — Whenever  the  board  shall  deem  it  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  ma.v,  by  resolution  adopted  b.v  unani- 
mous vote  at  a meeting  when  a majority  of  the  hoard  are  present  and  voting, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  authorize  the  exchange  of  an.v  lands,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  which  title  has  been  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  other- 
wise. together  with  the  buildings,  improvements,  and  appurtenances  thereof  for 
privately  owned  lands  of  equal  or  greater  value,  and  adapted  for  State  game 
lands  or  game  propagation  : or  may  authorize  the  sale  of  any  lands  to  which 
title  has  been  acquired  as  aforesaid,  or  any  jiart  thereof,  to  the  party  or  parties 
offering  the  highest  price  therefor,  after  advertisement  once  each  week,  for 
three  successive  weeks,  in  at  least  two  newspapers  published  in  the  county  or 
counties  in  which  the  land  is  situate. 

Such  lands  may  also  be  sold  ro  the  State  Forest  Commission  of  the  Common- 
wealth, or  the  United  States  of  America  for  National  Forest  Reserves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  except  no  advertisement  shall  be  required. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  prepare  the  necessary  deeds  to  consummate  such 
exchange  or  sale,  and  the  deeds  shall  be  executed  b.v  the  president  of  the  board. 
The  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  deposited  in  the  game  fund. 

Section  805.  Fixed  Charges. — Lands  acquired  b.v  purchase,  gift,  or  other- 
wise shali  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  except  such  fixed  charges 
as  apply  to  and  are  imposed  upon  State  forests. 

Section  806.  Use  of  Lands. — Lands  to  which  title  has  been  acquired  by  the 
board,  or  which  have  been  lea.sed.  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining  State  game  refuges  and  hunting  grounds, 
either  or  both,  or  for  the  propagation  of  game,  and  as  much  thereof  as  deemed 
necessary  may  be  used  for  the  administration  of  such  lauds.  The  board,  after 
consultation  with  the  Departinent  of  Forestry,  may  cut  and  remove  and  sell, 
or  permit  the  cutting  and  removing  and  sellin.g  of  timber  on  lands  to  which 
title  has  been  aciiuired  b.v  the  board  by  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise. — the  net 
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pi'doeeds  from  which  shall  he  deposited  in  the  game  fund.  The  hoard  may 
grant  rights  of  way  on  and  across  lands  acquired  as  aforesaid,  when  such  grant 
wili  not  adversely  affect  game  protection  and  propagation.  The  hoard  may 
also,  at  its  discretion,  grant  leases  for  church  or  school  puiqjoses  for  a period 
not  to  exceed  ten  years. 

Ih)  State  Game  Refu.ges 

Section  Slo.  ^tate  Gaiuc  Refnr/rs. — The  lioard  may  estaldish  and  maintain 
State  game  refuges  for  the  protection  and  propa.gation  of  game  on  all  or  any 
portion  of  St:ite  (iame  Lands,  wherein  .game  and  fur-hearing  animals  shall  not 
he  hunted,  pursued,  disturhed.  or  molested  at  any  fime.  The  hoard  may  also, 
with  and  hy  the  consent  of  the  State  Forest  Department  or  proper  Federal 
authorit.v,  locate  State  .game  refuges  on  State  forests  oi'  National  forests. 
No  such  refuge  shall  exceed  in  area  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  or 
National  forest  on  which  it  is  located.  No  State  game  refuge  shall  he  estab- 
lished within  ten  miles  of  another  State  game  refuge,  nor  shall  a refuge  ex- 
ceed ten  miles  at  its  greatest  transverse  dimension. 

Section  81(1.  Bonnddrji  Lines — Xotiees. — Each  State  .game  refuge  shall  be 
surrounded  hy  a well-defined  fire  line.  road,  or  other  clear  striii  of  land,  and  by 
at  least  one  wire  at  the  boundary  thereof.  (In  the  boundary  of  each  State  game 
refuge,  there  shall  he  posted,  in  conspicuous  places,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fift.v  .vards  ajiart,  notices  hearing  the  followin.g : "State  Game  Refuge — 
Hunting  is  I’nlawful."  and  such  other  information  or  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  hoard  ma.v  deem  advisalde. 

(c)  Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges 

Section  824.  Auxiliarn  State  Game  Refar/cs. — The  Board  acting  through  the 
Secretary  may  establish  and  maintain  Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges  for  the 
protection  and  propagation  of  game,  and  to  maintain  public  hunting  grounds, 
on  lands  or  waters  suitable  for  that  pui'pose  where  considered  advisable  by  the 
lioard.  Suitable  lands  or  waters  owned  or  controlled  by  individuals,  corpora- 
tions. associations,  municipalities,  or  liy  the  State  or  National  government  may 
be  used  for  such  puriiose,  suh.iect  to  the  i>ermission  of  the  proper  authorities 
owning  or  controlling  the  same.  The  huntin,g  I'ights  to  such  lands  or  waters 
shall  be  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a lease,  h.v  the  person  or  persons  having 

control,  to  the  iioai'd  for  .a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years;  provided  that 

the  board  ma.v  at  any  (iim-  upon  sixt.v  days'  notice  to  the  lessor  cancel  any 
lease  for  auxiliary  refuge  lands,  when  in  the  .iudgment  of  the  hoard,  the  use  of 
such  lands  oi-  watei-  is  no  longer  needed  or  desired  : And  be  it  further  pro- 
vided. That  in  case  the  ownor  or  owners  desire  to  sell  such  property,  and  such 
stile  cannot  he  consumnmted  sidi.iect  to  said  lease  of  the  hunting  rights,  the 
letise  may  be  cancelled  by  the  hoard,  acting  through  the  secretary,  within 

sixty  days  after  reipiest  for  such  cancellation  is  filed  with  the  secretary,  if 

satisfied  the  principal  oh.iecf  of  such  sale  is  not  to  convert  to  private  use  the 
hunting  oi-  fishing  ri.ghfs  made  more  valuable  through  the  use  of  such  property 
as  an  anxiliar.v  State  game  refuge. 

Section  82.').  ApiiHeatiaii  for  Aaxiliarif  Refac/es. — Whenever  the  owner  or 
owners,  or  person  or  pei'sons  in  control,  of  suitable  lands  or  waters,  having 
an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hudred  acres,  or  persons  or  associations  interested 
in  the  estahlishment  of  an  auxiliary  State  .game  refuge  on  such  lands  or 
waters,  desirin.g  to  have  stiid  lands  or  waters,  or  part  thereof  set  apart  for  a 
refu.ge  for  game  and  wild  birds,  they  may  make  application  to  the  hoard  giving 
a description  of  said  lands  or  waters  including:  (a)  specific  location;  (b)  map 
or  sketch  showing  an  outline  of  said  lands  and  the  location  of  all  buildings, 
roads,  sfretims.  and  fences:  (c)  the  type  of  such  lands  or  waters,  whether 
woodland,  abandoned  farndand,  or  cultivated  land,  or  lakes,  ponds,  marshes, 
or  impounded  streams. 

The  hoard  may  then  have  an  examination  made  of  said  property  and,  if  found 
suitable  for  game  protection  and  for  propti.giition  purposes,  shall  notify  the 
owner  or  owners,  or  persons  in  control,  of  said  lands  or  waters  to  that  effect. 

Section  N2(l.  Petition  for  Aioriliarn  Refar/es. — The  owner  or  owners,  or  per- 
sons in  control,  of  lands  or  waters  suitable  for  auxiliary  refuges,  or  others 
iulerested.  may  then  present  a petition,  on  forms  provided  by  the  board,  declar- 
ing his  or  their  desires,  which  petition  shall  be  endorsed  by  at  least  fifty 
(lualified  electors  of  the  county  or  counties  wherein  said  lands  or  waters  are 
located.  The  petition  for  an  auxiliary  State  game  refu.ge  shall  state  clearly; 
(a)  that  the  owner  or  owners,  or  persons  in  control,  of  such  lands  or  waters 
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are  willing  to  vest  in  the  Coniiiioinvealth  all  hunting  rights  upon  said  lands 
without  charge,  or  for  such  remuneration  as  may  lie  agreed  upon  between 
them;  (h)  that  neither  they,  their  families,  their  agents,  their  tenants,  nor 
any  other  iiersou  shall  hunt  thereon,  by  and  with  their  authority:  tc)  mat 
they  will  make  every  effort  to  protect  said  I'efuge  from  forest  fires,  or  hunting, 
or  from  vioiations  of  any  nature:  (dl  that  the  agreements  shall  continue 
in  force  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years,  except  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  and  such  longer  period  as  may  he  desired  by  the  peti- 
tioners: and  (e)  all  such  othei'  information  as  the  hoard  may  require. 

Section  827.  Esf'ihlishincnt  of  AuTiUdrii  Refin/es.—'lt.  upon  investigation,  the 
hoard  finds  that  the  proposed  auxiliary  game  refu.ge  m not  within  a radius  of 
two  miles  from  any  State  game  refiyge.  or  other  auxTliarv  State  game  refuge, 
and  decides  that  tlie  estahiishment  of  the  proposed  auxiliary  .game  refuge  is 
advisable,  it  may  enter  into  an  a.greement  in  the  form  of  a lease,  as  her.nn- 
hefore  provided,  and  shall  thereupon  declare  said  land  or  waters,  or  any  part 
thereof  deemed  advisable,  an  auxiliary  State  .game  refu.ge.  and  the  balance,  if 
any.  shall  lie  open  to  public  hunting.  The  hoard  shall  surround  that  part 
of  the  lands  or  waters  set  aside  as  a refu.ge  by  a single  wire  as  a marker,  if 
the  same  is  not  alread.v  surrounded  by  a suitable  enclosure  or  well-defined 
line,  and  shall  post  notices  along  the  lioundary  line  of  the  refuce  not  more  than 
one  hundi’ed  and  fifty  yards  apart.  Such  notices  shall  hear  the  words  “Aux- 
iliary State  Game  Refu.ge — Hunting  is  Unlawful. " and  such  other  information 
or  rules  and  regulations  as  the  hoard  may  deem  advisable. 

Section  828.  Ad  rertisciurnt  of  the  Esfiihli.'<]i  nicnt  of  A ii.rilinrii  Rcfoycfi. — 
T’he  hoard  shall  cause  notice  of  its  action  declaring  lands  or  waters  an  auxiliary 
State  game  refuge  to  he  advertised,  at  least  one  time  e:ich  week  for  three  con- 
secutive weeks,  in  at  least  two  newspapei’s  of  general  circulation  in  the  count.v 
or  counties  wherein  such  refu.ge  is  located. 

( d ) Regulations — Penalties 

Section  840.  Rules  and  Rcf/uhitioits. — The  hoard  may  formulate,  adopt,  and 
post  such  rules  and  re.gulations  for  the  government  of  lands  and  waters  under 
its  control,  and  for  protection  and  propagation  of  game  thereon,  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  their  [iroper  use  and  administration,  or  as  may  he  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  agreements  with  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  or 
proper  Federal  authorit.v  or  lessors.  Such  rules  and  re.gulations  shall  he  the 
law  of  this  Commonwealth  controlling  such  lands  or  waters,  and  a violation  of 
an.v  of  the  provisions  of  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  subject  the  offender 
to  the  payment  of  fines  provided  for  in  this  article  for  the  violation  of  such 
rules  and  regulations. 

Section  841.  Enfrii  I pou  Rrfu(/cs. — Any  citizen  may  go  upon  a State  game 
refuge  or  an  auxiliary  State  game  refuge  without  firearms  or  traps  or  dogs, 
except  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December : Provided,  how- 
ever, That  persons  regularly  residin.g  on  lands  included  within  an  auxiliary 
gaiiie  refuge  may  he  granted  a siiecial  written  permit  by  the  secretary  of 
the  board,  which  may  be  revoked  at  any  time,  to  have  traps,  dogs  or  guns 
in  his  or  her  possession  on  such  refuge  so  long  as  they  are  not  used  in  hunting, 
or  trapping,  or  which  dogs  are  not  permitted  to  chase  or  disturb  game,  except 
when  destroying  vermin  under  stiecial  permit,  or  which  traps  may  lie  used  in 
removing  game  for  stocking  purposes,  as  hereinafter  provided : Provided,  also. 
That  where  an.v  portion  of  a public  park  is  used,  subject  to  the  permission  of 
the  proper  authorities  owning  or  controlling  the  same,  as  an  auxiliary  8tate 
game  refuge,  entry  by  individuals  within  the  rc'fuge  area  for  recreational  pur- 
suits shall  not  be  restricted  on  the  portion  of  the  public  park  so  used,  so  long 
as  such  persons  do  not  carry  firearms,  or  traps,  or  do  not  permit  dogs  to  dis- 
turb or  chase  game  or  wild  birds. 

The  board  may.  through  the  secretar.v,  by  written  ixuanission,  grant  to 
responsible  i)erson.s  the  right  to  hunt  or  trap  for  vermin,  and  to  use  dogs 
and  guns  in  connection  therewith,  on  State  game  refuges,  or  auxiliary  State 
game  refuges,  between  December  sixteenth  and  Septemlier  thirtieth  next  follow- 
ing. 

The  board  may  adopt  rules  and  re.gulations  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which 
persons  working  upon,  or  living  within  the  boundaries  of,  auxiliary  State 
game  refuges  ma.v  be  or  go  uiion  such  refuges  at  an.v  time. 

In  connection  with  their  ofliciiil  duties,  it  is  lawful  for  any  member,  or  em- 
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ploye,  or  duly  appointed  agent,  of  the  board,  or  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  AVaters  or  the  Federal  Forest  Service,  to  go  upon  a game  refuge  at  any 
lime  and  in  any  manner,  with  or  witliout  firearms  or  traps  or  dogs.  It  is  also 
lawful  for  an  employe  or  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  hoard  to  trap  and 
remove  game  or  fur-hearing  animals,  of  any  kind,  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary,  for  stocking  purposes  elsewhere, 

Except  as  above  provided  it  is  unlawful  for  any  persons  to  carry  firearms 
or  traps  witliin  the  limits  of,  or  take  a dog  upon,  a State  game  refuge  or  an 
auxiliary  State  .game  refu.ge  at  any  time. 

Except  as  above  provided,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  go  upon  a State 
game  refuge  or  an  auxiliary  game  refuge  during  the  months  of  October, 
Xovemher  and  December, 

Except  as  in  this  article  otherwise  provided,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  hunt  for,  or  catch,  or  kill,  or  wound,  or  drive,  or  to  attempt  to  hunt  for, 
or  catch,  or  kill,  or  wound  or  drive,  any  birds  or  animals  within  the  limits 
of  a State  game  refuge  or  an  auxiliary  State  game  refuge. 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  violate  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  board  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  protected  birds 
and  game  on  auxiliary  game  refuges. 

Section  842.  Penalties. — Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  he  sentenced  to  pay  the  following  fines  and  costs  of  prosecution  for 
each  offense : 

For  catching  or  killing  or  wounding  or  driving,  or  attempting  to  catch  or 
kill  or  wound  or  drive. 

(a)  Each  elk.  two  hundred  dollars,  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  six 
months'  imprisonment. 

(h)  Each  deer,  one  hundred  dollars. 

(c)  Each  hear,  fifty  dollars. 

( d ) Each  wild  turkey,  ruffled  grouse,  ring-neck  pheasant,  quail  or  wood- 
cock, twent.v-five  dollars. 

(e)  Each  other  bird  or  animal,  ten  dollars. 

Foi-  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  not  above  specifically  pro- 
vided for,  or  for  violating  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  hoard, 
twent.v-fi\e  dollars  and  cost  of  prosecution  for  each  offense. 

Epon  failure  of  any  person  convicted  of  a first  offense  to  immediately  pay 
the  fine  imposed  and  costs  of  lu'osecution,  he  shall  he  imprisoned  one  day  for 
each  dollar  of  fine  imposed  and  costs  of  prosecution. 

Any  person  convicted  of  a second  or  subsequent  offense  shall  be  liable  to  the 
fines  above  provided  and  costs  of  prosecution,  and.  in  addition  thereto,  shall, 
in  tile  discretion  of  the  court,  suffer  imprisonment  one  day  for  each  dollar  of 
fine  imposed. 

ARTICIiE  XII 

Section  1201.  P.^tahlislihinii  of  Ganie  Fund;  Approiiriatioyi. — All  license 
fees,  fines,  and  other  moneys  received  and  collected ...  .that  may  he  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  he  placed  in  a separate 
fund  to  be  known  as  “The  Game  Fund,"  and  shall  he  held  separately  and  apart 
solel.y  for  the  purposes  of  the  payment  of  all  expenses  incurred  hp  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pevenne  in  procuring,  issuing,  or  supervising  the  issuance  of  resident 
and  nonresident  hunter's  licenses  and  license  tags,  and  the  payment,  under 
the  suiiervision  of  the  board,  (a)  of  the  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses 
of  the  members  of  the  hoard  and  of  the  salaries,  wa,ges,  or  other  compensation 
.and  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Game  Commissioners ( e ) for  the  creation,  acquisition,  by  lease  or  other- 

wise. maintenance  and  administration  of  hunting  .grounds  and  .game  refuges, 
and  the  purchase  of  outstanding  timber  and  mineral  rights  on  land  purchased  or 
I he  purchase  of  outstanding  timber  .and  mineral  rights  on  land  yairchased  or 
being  iiurchased.  or  water  rights  on  ad.ioining  lands  wherever  the  hoard  deems 
such  purchase  desirable;  (f)  for  the  purchase  of  other  lands  and  buildings, 
and  for  the  erection  and  rei)air  of  buildings . 

The  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  from  each  resident  hunter's  license  fee,  bein,g 
the  increase  in  fees  provided  by  this  amendment,  shall  lie  used  exclusively 
for  the  creation,  acquisition  liy  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  and  the  mainte- 
nance, of  public  hunting  grounds  and  .game  refuges  and  the  purchase  of  out- 
standing timber  and  mineral  rights,  on  the  land  so  acipiired.  or  the  acquisition 
of  water  rights  on  ad.ioinin,g  lands,  whenever  the  hoard  deems  such  acquisi- 
tion desirable. 


